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Editorial 


Exponent II 








I am one who has been profoundly affected by 
the feminist movement. 
I can see that I was a natural candidate. I 
came out of a predominantly matriarchal family 
where I perceived my maternal great aunt and my 
paternal grandmother to be very powerful 
figures. As a second child, I learned to proc- 
ess implicit messages better than explicit ones 
and then developed a sensitivity to relation- 
ships that I later tried to deny as "soft" and 
spent a lot of time ignoring. 


The dissolution of my first marriage caused a 
profound re-examination of my orientation toward 


the achievement ethic. When I began courting 
Jill, she insisted that I continue in this more 
androgynous® vein, but by then I, too, was com- 
fortable with my new sense of balance. Our 
interests were congruent. She had required a 
partnership, and I had needed to feel her 


strength and to be allowed to be weak as much as 


she needed to be both. 


Thus I have felt a part of the women's move- 
ment and supported it, as much for personal 


reasons as for any notion of social justice. In 


some ways, I now feel that the feminine side of 
me has developed even more than the masculine. 


But something else happened to me several 
years ago that triggered another new awakening. 
I led an intensive one-week career development 
workshop that was dominated in both numbers and 


group dynamics by very strong female executives. 


My co-leader was a competent and assertive fe- 
male; we worked well together. 


By week's end the workshop group had noticed 
that the "macho" males were withdrawn and aloof 
while the more androgynous males were tuned in 
and energized. The group discussed it. 


AT 


Looking back on my life, 


The men 





A NEW SENSE OF BALANCE 


who had withdrawn complained that they felt 
bewildered, out of touch, involved in a new game 
about which they did not know the rules. More- 
over, they didn't want these new rules. Why 
should they? In their world--the corporate 
world--they could not imagine that they would 
ever encounter similar dynamics. Needless to 
say, their opinions generated a certain amount 
of friction. 


But in spite of my rejection of this macho 
view and my thorough participation in the 
female-dominated community, I sensed that some- 
thing was missing. At the most obvious level, 
significant parts of the feminist movement were 
not meant for men. At a more subtle level, the 
women seemed unable--at times even unwilling--to 
understand and empathize with the problems of 
male socialization. Their styles and orienta- 
tions were somehow different from ours. These 
women seemed to have succeeded in meeting their 
need for a unique culture and identity, and they 
weren't really interested in diluting it. I 
understood their feelings. Once a dominant 
organizational culture is launched, it is very 
difficult to change. Perhaps these women were 
so delighted to be free from the masculine cor- 
porate cultures in which they must daily play 
power games about which they don't know the 
rules that they protected themselves from 
contamination by keeping their world for women 
only. 


As a result, androgynous males were in no 
woman's land. We did not feel a part of the 
competitive, rational, quantitative, unemo- 
tional, win/lose, team-sport, macho world, nor 
did we fully belong in this new verbal, intui- 
tive, sensitive, technically competent, politi- 
cally subtle, qualitative, individual-sport 
world. Macho males fled to the bar to exchange 


MEN’S PANEL 


tales of their sexual conquests, material acqui- 
sition, and successful power plays. Androgynous 
males ended up at the horseshoe pit. While 
there I realized, after one largely silent game, 
that it felt good to engage in an activity, 
concentrating on technique, feeling close but 
not talking about it. 


Today, many androgynous men are flocking to 
shrinks, men's groups, and literature to find 
balance and identity. This movement is more 
than the predictable male mid-life crisis be- 
cause it includes men from all ages and 
occupations. These men seek the same things 
that most of their sisters seek--awareness, 
development, and a healthy balance between the 
male and female aspects of their psyche. This 
balance is a basic human developmental issue; 
men and women just approach the issue somewhat 
differently. 


Because in addition to these issues, Mormon 
men face numerous problems and opportunities 
peculiar to our culture, we address this special 
issue of Exponent II to the Mormon male: his 
perspectives, his unique pressures and strug- 
g@les. We especially address the more andro- 
gynous Mormon men who are, along with their 
sisters, trying to gain a new sense of balance 
and identity. 


C. Brooklyn Derr 
Alpine, Utah 


*In the vernacular androgynous males are--in 
addition to their traditional masculinity-- 
emotional, sensitive, caring, and enjoy some of 
the activities traditionally viewed as feminine, 
i.e., cooking and child care, 
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It is the first Saturday of spring. It is 
the third day of "New Voices, New Realities--A 
Conference for Women and Men," sponsored by the 
Women's Resource Center. Amid many distrac- 
tions, caused by the perfect lawn-mowing 
weather and other conference activities, only 
thirty people have come to hear what four men 
have to say about the Mormon male conscience. 


The sparse attendance could also be due to 
the expectations of those who have chosen not to 
attend. When Mormon men get together, the group 
that they create usually takes on one of two 
forms. Either it is made up of stereotypical 
Mormon men-~somewhat moralistic, very 
predictable, always right, and with a crust like 
a Hotel Utah roll--or it is a group of 
intellectuals speaking about high-level philoso- 
phical elements of the gospel to other intellec- 
tuals, who, unfortunately, are the only ones who 
can understand. After hearing either group, 
everyone leaves feeling good but not motivated 
to change. 


Today will be different. 


I am here for many reasons, First, but not 
foremost, I am the moderator. I am also here 
because I am a Mormon man with questions, and in 
this group, questions will be viewed not only as 
doubts but as seeds for new growth. I am here 
to be among open and discriminating minds. I am 
here to meet with people who believe that their 
personal revelations can contain clues to 
progress, not just eternal, but day to day and 
year to year. 


The three men who sit beside me have been 
hand-picked for this panel because of the work 








and study that they have been doing on the 
Mormon male, his goals, his problems, and his 
questions. 


Jeff Burton is a man who could be anyone's 
best friend. He is an unemployed engineer, 
filling his days with reading and studying as 
well as with the work of a househusband to a 
woman with a career and a father to four young 
daughters. He has written articles and talked 
to many groups about the problems of the "closet 
doubter"--defined as the ward clerk, the elders 
quorum secretary, or the Gospel Doctrine 
teacher. He remains very active pursuing roles 
in the Church that have been created for hin, 
while concealing doubts about certain elements 
of the gospel. Today, Jeff will talk about 
belief being less than perfect knowledge and 
about faith filling the gap between belief and 
knowledge. In our culture the definitions of 
these words are often blurred. Men should be 
encouraged to admit the inevitability of doubts 
and disbelief, to analyze feelings, to admit 
fallibility, and to improve communication 
skills. 


Next to Jeff sits Warner Woodruff with 
longer-than-normal hair and a lumberjack shirt 
that conceal the fact that he is a professor at 
Brigham Young University. He will discuss some 
of the myths that go along with being a man in 
our Mormon society. Inaccurate definitions of 
success, corporate traps, long-range goals, and 
too much tunnel vision do very little to enhance 
our personal growth and happiness; yet, they can 
whittle away at our sanity. Many of the stan- 
dards that have been set for us have other than 
divine origins. Perhaps it is time that we stop 
separating the spiritual and the temporal. 


Brooke Derr is here because of the work that 
he is doing: collecting and editing the stories 
of Mormon men that he has known. He, like the 
others, is anxious to find answers to incor- 
porate into his own life. He wears a neatly 
trimmed beard that his mother in Idaho insists 
is only a prop for a play in which he is acting. 
Brooke will relate information provided to him 
by men who are willing to discuss problems and 
doubts, as well as by men who insist that we 
don't have any problems, He will talk about 
androgyny, the mysterious phenomenon that exists 
in all of us, whereby we are affected emotional- 
ly by the male and female influences of our own 
subconscious. We are balanced and feel more 
secure by listening to both. As men, we are 
stronger by uncovering the softness and 
sensitivity of our feminine traits, even though 
we have been erroneously taught by society to 
suppress these traits because they are viewed as 
weaknesses. 


The forum proceeded as planned; then 
blossomed with discussion. Everyone in the room 
seemed to leave with the same basic conclusion: 
We have our own answers. They are buried inside 
us and what we must do is develop the security 
that we need to allow us to look for them. 


The men on this panel are like all men. They 
are working to gain the confidence to walk into 
new places without maps. The security and 
wisdom that they show are footprints for others 
to follow. 


As Mormons, as men, we are part of a good 
system. We need to immerse ourselves in the 
continual search for a good place to dwell 
within that system. E 

Brooke S. Williams 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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en's groups have existed for a long 

time. Most of them have taken the 

form of political networks, usually 

through clubs, to enhance status and 

power; activity organizations, which 
are usually sports-related, where closeness 
grows out of a common effort rather than 
talking; or buddy groups, in which men "hang 
out" together and, often after the courage that 
comes from a few drinks, confide in one another. 
In the Mormon culture, where the third option is 
noticeably lacking, some bishoprics, stake 
presidencies, or quorum presidencies also serve 
as men's groups. 


For possibly the first time in both our 
American and our Mormon cultural history, men 
are beginning to feel that these options are not 
enough. It seems very difficult for men to have 
open and honest interaction, to share feelings 
verbally. Most men don't like to be vulnerable. 
The world is competitive; information is a 
eritical power resource. To let someone know 
who you really are, what you really want, and 
how you really see the world reveals the 
essential ingredients of your personal power 
strategy. Diagnosing your opponents’ strategies 
is the first step in playing corporate politics. 
Because most males' social networks usually come 
from work, the number of men with whom they can 
be open is very limited. Many men are convinced 
that all men--and many women-~are potential 
competitors. 
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Even men who don't work together often 
compete in their desire to seem powerful, 
purposeful, and respected. Honesty, even among 
trusted friends, may convey images of weakness 
and floundering on the part of those who are 
confiding their feelings. The listening friends 
may, in turn, feel vulnerable. A common 
reaction is for the listener to counsel his 
friend to get tough and rational, to pull 
himself together, which means get back on track 
and stay goal-oriented. 


A working paper--significantly, it is 
anonymous--explains "Why Men Don't Have Friends 
and Why Women Should Care": 


Most of them have had no practice in the 
art of intimacy nor role models to point the 
way. Little girls can walk to school hand in 
hand, hold each other up skating, hug and cry 
and say, "You're my best friend. I need you. 
I love you." Little boys don't dare. The 
enormous blackening cloud of homosexuality is 
always present, and the devastating power of 
the snicker begins in playground days. "Fag" 
is a word every little boy learns to fear, 
and it forever after affects his behavior 
toward other men who might become his 
friends, and ultimately, toward the women he 
will meet. 


Consequently, "don't touch" has become a 
formidable male taboo that further walls off 
men from the physical aspects of friendship 





women find so comforting. In fact, were it 
not so sad, the ritualization of touching 
between men would be humorous. Men can touch 
each other without being suspect in only a 
few ways. "In airports and bus depots," says 
Lynn Sherman, "and that little pat on the 
butt in sports when somebody makes a basket 
or scores a touchdown." The bender, the 
night on the town, gives men another oppor= 
tunity to touch and show affection in public. 
Most of us smile at the image of two drinking 
buddies staggering down the street singing 
and holding each other up. But basically, 
that's all men are allowed when it comes to 
physical displays of affection or friendship. 


Over a year ago, a group of LDS men began 
meeting in Salt Lake City. We are all at mid- 
life (ages 35-50), we see ourselves as 
androgynous--which, loosely defined, means 
having both male and female characteristics-- 
caught between the feminist movement and our 
culture's "stake president" model of success. 
Our purpose is to be supportive, not 
competitive, to share feelings openly and 
honestly, to try to help each other in our 
individual development, and to allow us a place 
to release emotional tensions. We are also 
trying to establish a different kind of Mormon 
Man--one who espouses full partnership with 
women, whose role models are not ecclesiastical 
high-achievers but serious servers, and who 
values his "soft" side as much as his more 
traditional masculinity. There are nine of us: 





MEN’S GROUP 


an architect, two history professors, a social 
scientist research administrator, an archivist, 
a therapist and administrator of therapeutic 
services, a psychiatrist, a professor of human 
resource management, and an artist. Two of us 
are single. 


ur own history as a group has been 

interesting. Our first attempt to get 

together happened three years ago when 

the husbands of women in a long-standing 

group convened to see if we could enjoy 
a similar experience. We floundered, trying to 
rescue ourselves by asking, "What would they do 
in Retrenchment (our wives' group)?" Perhaps 
because we didn't have a clear purpose, didn't 
appreciate the unity and intimacy that the women 
had built after seven or eight years, or weren't 
quite ready, the group dissolved. 


Then four of us who had found meaning in 
being together continued to meet occasionally 
for lunch. From this nucleus, and after about a 
year, we decided to assemble another group of 
men, men we already knew well who had expressed 
an interest in and would make a commitment to 
such a group. As a group of nine, we have now 
been together for about ten months and can 
describe a real sense of loyalty, camaraderie, 
honesty, and brotherly love. 


We have learned many things already in our 
few months together. One main lesson is that we 
find it difficult to have a meeting that isn't 
devoted to accomplishing prescribed tasks. We 


often arrive at the meetings from other male- 
dominated settings and try to set a quick-fix 
agenda, finding it very hard to slow down, 
relax, and focus on group process or member 
concerns. We need to expand our patience and 
long-term realistic expectations. 


Second, it is hard to relate to and talk 
about our feelings. Our most successful 
sessions so far have been two retreats where 
we've been able to talk for eight straight 
hours. It may take three or four such retreats 
a year to break through a pattern of peeling 
layers cautiously. 


Third, we've listened to women talk about 
their groups, but we seem to need something a 
little different, perhaps a certain number of 
nonverbalized activities. Support may best come 
for us from the buddy system or individual 
follow-through after the group setting. We also 
need to own up to our feelings of competitive- 
ness, defensiveness, vulnerability, and discom- 
fort with this exploratory process. 


Nonetheless, we have discussed openly some 
pretty important issues: our resentments at 
hearing complaints that we don't feel equal 
responsibility for homemaking and child care, 
while we don't see our wives feeling equally 
responsible for family finances; our midlife 
erises and midcareer plateaus; our failure at 
finding many appealing Mormon role models in the 
church hierarchy; our new folk heroes; sexuality 
and sexual relations; the relationship between 


friendship and spiritual development; what 
constitutes individual career success and 
failure; managing our feelings about living with 
dynamic partners and wondering where we fit in 
the feminist movement; and negotiating role 
conflicts at home and at work. These 
discussions have been very beneficial--some 
more, some less, depending on our own readiness 
to talk and our level of involvement. In 
general, we have stuck to topics close to our 
hearts rather than those only in our heads, 


We have heard that there are many male 
consciousness-raising groups in the United 
States. We wonder how many exist in the Mormon 
culture. We know that there are many "old 
friends" groups in Salt Lake City. Perhaps they 
serve more or less the same function. We under- 
stand that numerous study groups and sports- 
related friendship groups also exist. One 
member of our group got the same feelings 
of sharing and closeness in his seventies’ 
quorum as he has had in our group. It is 
hopeful to think that our assigned priesthood 
groups might achieve such brotherhood; so far, 
few of us have experienced it. 


We hope that our LDS brothers everywhere will 
find ways for developing the friendships they 
need to be nurtured and to grow. One possi- 
bility is to start a Mormon men's group. 


C. Brooklyn Derr 
Alpine, Utah 
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: We Need to Liberate Men! 





The evidence of Mormon literature is that 
Mormon women are more free, more daring, inven- 
tive, original in thought, and unique in voice 
than Mormon men. In quantity and quality of 
literary production, certainly one of the great 
measures of freedom and creativity, they are 
more liberated than men under the "patriarchy." 
Scanning down a select bibliography of Mormon 
literature that I compiled recently, I find it 
clear that in every period and most genres more 
than half of our best, most challenging original 
work is by women, The most challenging, 
insightful and successful independent journal in 
nineteenth-century Mormonism was The Woman's 
Exponent. And in 1982, when I began to make 
this investigation, the three modern independent 
journals of Mormon thought and literature, 
Exponent II, Dialogue, and Sunstone, were all 
edited by women. Contrary to the claim that the 
Mormon patriarchy suppresses its women more than 
its men--and does so more than other cultures--I 
can find no other culture, or nation, contempo- 
rary or historical, in which such a preponder- 
ance of creative thought and writing is by its 
women. 


How can we explain this evidence? Is it a 
case of opposition and struggle against oppres- 
sion producing--by natural selection--a hardier 
stock, more feistiness and rebellion, and thus 
freedom and creativity in the women? Or is it 
that the patriarchy--because it is inherently 
corrupt in its reliance on power--corrupts, 
enfeebles, and makes cowardly and inarticulate 
its men--or that the pressure of career and 
priesthood responsibility simply keep men too 
busy or too deprived of the necessary solitude? 
Or is it that Mormonism inherently contains 
liberating forces, challenges, paradoxes, spiri- 
tual trials, and exaltations that women have-- 
for whatever cultural reasons--learned to 
respond to better than men? I am persuaded that 
not only is the gospel true but that our Church 
and our culture are the greatest available for 
stimlating creativity, so I opt for the third 
alternative and will explore how men can more 
effectively grasp their opportunities. 


The literature of western civilization is 
full of powerful images of men reaching heights 
of spiritual power or literary creativity when 
made powerless in prison or exile or some other 
suppression: Socrates, Christ, Boethius, Thomas 
More, John Bunyan, Henry David Thoreau, Joseph 
Smith, Gandhi, Solzhenitsyn, Martin Luther King. 
Thoreau wrote, "Statesmen and legislators, 
standing so completely within the institution, 
never distinctly and nakedly behold it." Thus, 
Martin Luther King saw and wrote better about 
America from Birmingham Jail, Gandhi, as we can 
see again in the current film, when in prison 
was the freest man in South Africa; later, when 
he was near death with fasting against oppres- 
sion, he was the most alive person in India. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne gives a powerful example 
of the possibility that oppressive limitations 
can also be strangely liberating in a woman. Of 
his heroine, Hester Prynne, he writes: 


She assumed a freedom of specula- 
tion, then common enough on the other side 
of the Atlantic, but which our fore- 
fathers, had they known it, would have 
held to be a deadlier crime than that 
stigmatized by the scarlet letter. In her 
lonesome cottage by the seashore, thoughts 
visited her, such as dared to enter not 
her dwelling in New England . . . had {her 
child] never come to her from the spiri-~ 
tual world, she might have come down to us 
in history as the foundress of a religious 
sect. She might, in one of her phases, 
have been a prophetess. 


Is it this kind of patriarchal oppression, 
like that of the Puritans, and loneliness, like 
Hester's, that have produced the free and 
creative, maturely speculative and spiritual, 
even prophetic, voices of Mormon women? I think 
not. Consider Eliza R. Snow, a Mormon woman to 
whom the term "prophetess" was literally given-- 
as well as "poetess," "priestess," and 
"presidentess." She was certainly not 
suppressed--or isolated. She greatly influenced 
the development of almost all the Church's 
auxiliaries: Relief Society, Primary, and Young 
Women's and Young Men's groups; she published 
nine books, volumes of poems, many hymns--most 
notably "Oh, My Father," which remains one of 
the most popular and influential Mormon hymns. 


It is the single most powerful source for what 
may be our single most powerful new doctrine in 
Mormon thought, that of a Heavenly Mother, That 
doctrine nails down firmly the otherwise 
somewhat vague implications of Joseph Smith's 
eternalism: the doctrine that we have existed 
eternally as separate, unique individuals--and 
always will--but that our individuality can only 
be fully realized, its potential completely 
developed, in an eternal, fully sexual union of 
opposites, that in fact God is not a single 
lonely male or female but an eternal creative 
partnerhip. That gives us our highest vision of 
the future and of the present, and, as Maureen 
Beecher writes, "Wilford Woodruff in 1893 
pointed out the singular appropriateness of the 
Lord's revealing such a profound doctrine 
through one of his daughters." 


Linda Sillitoe was the first modern Mormon 
to reach back to Eliza and daringly speculate 
about that most fundamental metaphysical idea-- 
the eternal companionship of the Gods--in her 
poem "Song of Creation." And it was another 
daughter, Eileen Kump, who in her story "Sayso 
or Sense," handled one of the most explosive 
subjects in Mormonism--authority in the 
priesthood as it affects men and women--and 
handled it more delicately than any man has-- 
except Joseph Smith, in the 121st section of the 
Doctrine and Covenants. 


But then he was writing, bravely and clearly, 
from Liberty Jail. In 1839, as part of a letter 
to the Saints, he wrote: 


The rights of the priesthood are 
inseparably connected with the powers of 
heaven, and . . . the powers of heaven 
cannot be controlled nor handled only upon 
the principles of righteousness. 

. . « when we undertake . . . to exercise 
control or dominion or compulsion upon the 
souls of the children of men, in any 
degree of unrighteousness, behold the 
heavens withdraw themselves. 

We have learned by sad experience that 
it is the nature and disposition of almost 
all men, as soon as they get a little 
authority, as they suppose, they will 
immediately begin to exercise unrighteous 
dominion. 

No power or influence can or ought to be 
maintained by virtue of the priesthood, 
only by persuasion, by long-suffering, by 
gentleness and meekness, and by love 
unfeigned. 

. . « let virtue garnish thy thoughts 
unceasingly; then shall thy confidence wax 
strong in the presence of God; and the 
doctrine of the priesthood shall distil 
upon thy soul as the dews from heaven. 

The Holy Ghost shall be thy constant 
companion, . and thy dominion shall be 
an everlasting dominion, and without 
compulsory means it shall flow unto thee 
forever and ever. 


That passage is the clearest warning anywhere 
about the destructiveness of seeing priesthood 
as power rather than duty to serve--a warning 
both to men who think they have such power and 
to women who want to get it. And the passage 
shows how the role of oppressor is clearly more 
destructive to the oppressor than to the 
oppressed, whether in a patriarchy or a 
matriarchy. 


But many Mormon men as well as women have 
understood the 121st section and resisted the 
seductions of authority. Where are their free 
and creative voices? Of course, some are being 
heard, but perhaps too many Mormon men are 
emulating the wrong voices. The Mormon 
patriarchy tends to produce, as models for men, 
the firm, invulnerable voice of success--the 
voice in the middle talking of setting goals, 
establishing yourself, and being simply good, 
not about the dark night of the soul or its 
exaltation. That is the voice we hear most--or 
think we hear--from bishops, stake presidents, 
and general authorities, even academic leaders. 


May I suggest that we all, men and women, 
listen more closely to certain other voices as 
well. Of course, read the women whom I have 
mentioned and the new voices that are developing 
in the third generation of Mormon writers--our 
contemporaries. Lavina Fielding Anderson, past 
president of the Association for Mormon Letters, 
in her recent presidential address described how 
these new voices are developing in fiction, as 


we move beyond the sentimental literature of the 
late nineteenth century that persists in our 
official magazines and popular novels and also 
beyond the somewhat alienated regional fiction 
of the '30s and '40s: 


I see the new Mormon fiction as attempting 
something more ambitious. It is litera- 
ture of intelligent affirmation, not of 
alienation, fiction that takes as its 
province the hitherto unexplored field of 
spiritual realism. 


A fine new term that--spiritual realism--and 
Lavina goes on to describe it: 


In spiritual realism, the conflicts that a 
character may encounter in his or her 
social settings are primarily important as 
they provide information about the inte- 
rior spiritual life of that person. The 
experiences move the person toward a 
greater understanding of the ambiguous 
nature of human good and human depravity. 
They affirm or challenge the reality of 
God. They illuminate by recording those 
perplexing moments when prayers are not 
answered and the equally perplexing 
moments when they are. They shoulder the 
burden of a community with a vision of 
holiness and unity that stand in contrast 
to its inevitable pettiness and cruelties 
of daily living. They attempt to make 
sense out of a large picture of human 
interaction that includes the values of 
faith, commitment, deepest doubts and 
anger focused on a seemingly uncaring God 
and swelling rejoicing and gratitude 
focused on a seemingly loving and watchful 
God. 


Lavina herself gives us one of the finest 
examples of "spiritual realism" in her 1982 
Exponent Day Dinner Speech, published last fall 
in Exponent II. Entitled, "On Being Happy: An 
Exercise in Spiritual Autobiography," it exem- 
plifies the special voice that we men need to 
listen to more often: clear, elegant, but 
witty; contained, noble, but unselfconscious; 
afraid neither of pain nor proper piety; clearly 
witness both to the hard surface of life and to 
its deeper mysteries; attuned to both the body 
and the spirit. 


But there are men with that voice too, and, 
if we need it, men of authority. Spencer W. 
Kimball gives us, sometimes very subtly, the 
evocative, risky, vulnerable prophetic voice, as 
well as the safe priestly one. Read the parts 
of his journal quoted in his biography or the 
separately printed excerpt, One Long and Sleep- 
less Night, overwhelming in their revelation of 
his own sense of inadequacy but determination, 
of both his pain and his profound spiritual 
encounters. Read his fierce denunciation, in 
1954, of Mormons who hold aloof from the 
Indians, or the 1976 rebuke of our materialism 
and jingoism in "The False Gods We Worship," or 
his attack on Mormon blood sports in the 1979 
address, "Don't Kill the Little Birds." A new 
volume, The Teachings of Spencer W. Kimball, 
edited by his son, is a good place to start. 
And we might read LeGrand Richards--or better, 
get tapes if we can--to hear his gentle, fierce 
voice, his stark testimonies, his emotions 
uncensored by the teleprompter. 


We men have failed to listen carefully to the 
voice of prophetic warning, even from the men, 
and have not let that voice affect our own. For 
instance, in a First Presidency Statement in 
1969, Hugh B. Brown encouraged us to pray for 
the time when all men could hold the priesthood. 
Most of us did not listen and respond; President 
Kimball offered such prayers and received a 
revelation. After that revelation Elder Bruce 
R. McConkie pointed out that President Kimball 
had gotten the revelation because he asked in 
faith and wanted an answer: "It was a matter of 
faith and righteousness and seeking on the one 
hand, and it was a matter of the divine time- 
table on the other hand." Elder McConkie also 
stated that because of the revelation a familiar 
scripture (II Nephi 26:33) had taken on a new 
meaning: "He [Christ] inviteth them all to come 
unto him and partake of his goodness; and he 
denieth none that come unto him, black and 
white, bond and free, male and female . . . and 
all are alike unto God, both Jew and Gentile." 
Elder McConkie goes on, "Many of us never 
imagined or supposed that these passages had the 
extensive and broad meaning that they do have,” 
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and it seems to me Elder McConkie calls us to 
greater vigilance against such misunderstanding 
in the future. 


But I don't see many of us men creatively 
exploring how it is that we may still misunder- 
stand how male and female are alike to God just 
as we used to misunderstand how black and white 
were. For instance, I still hear men repeat the 
deceptively belittling speculation that women 
cannot be Sons of Perdition--seeming to imply 
that women are too righteous, but often implying 
that women without the priesthood can't know 
enough. And few men, compared to the increasing 
number of women, are thinking about and ques- 
tioning the most sexist idea in Mormonism: that 
polygamy is the ideal, celestial state of 
marriage--which is, in fact, a most questionable 
idea. 


We need to listen to the voice of B.H. 
Roberts, who, after quoting Josiah Royce's des- 
cription of two kinds of religious disciples-- 
the mere partisans, who expound and defend 
"faithful to one formula" and those who "bring 
to the new teaching, from the first, their own 
personal contribution"--writes this: 


I believe "Mormonism" affords opportun- 
ity for disciples of the second sort: 
nay, that its crying need is for such 
disciples. It calls for thoughtful disci- 
ples who will not be content with merely 
repeating some of the truths, but will 
develop its truths; and enlarge it by that 
development. Not half--not one-hundredth 
part--not a thousandth part of that which 
Joseph Smith revealed to the Church has 
yet been unfolded, either to the Church or 
to the world. The work of the expounder 
has scarcely begun. The Prophet planted 
by teaching the germ-truths of the great 
dispensation of the fulness of times. The 
watering and the weeding is going on, and 
God is giving the increase, and will give 
it more abundantly in the future as more 
intelligent discipleship shall obtain. 
The disciples of "Mormonism," growing 
discontented with the necessarily primi- 
tive methods that have hitherto prevailed 
in sustaining the doctrine, will yet take 
profounder and broader views of the great 
doctrines committed to the Church; and, 
departing from mere repetition, will cast 
them in new formulas; cooperating in the 
works of the Spirit, until they help to 
give to the truths received a more force- 
ful expression and carry it beyond the 
earlier and cruder stages of its develop- 
ment. 


And if that seems too remote or unspecific, if 
we need a modern prophet to make us as brave as 
women in exploring both the tragedies and the 
exaltations of our faith, listen again to the 
voice of Spencer W. Kimball: 


For years I have been waiting for 
someone to do justice in recording in song 
and story and painting and sculpture the 
story of the Restoration, the reesta- 
blishment of the kingdom of God on earth, 
the struggles and frustrations; the 
apostasies and inner revolutions and 
counter-revolutions of those first 
decades; of the exodus; of the counter- 
reactions; of the transitions; of the 
persecution days; of the miracleman, 
Joseph Smith, of whom we sing "Oh, what 
rapture filled his bosom, For he saw the 
living God." 

Eugene England 
Provo, Utah 
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In recent years there has been a changing 
climate for what is acceptable gender behavior. 
The women's movement has challenged many of the 
gender stereotypes and made it easier for men to 
identify with certain so-called "feminine" 


traits within themselves. The resulting 
loosening of standards for sex roles has been 
liberating for many men, but for many others it 
has also provoked conflict about what it really 
means to be masculine. 


Studies in the field of the science of 
personality and psychosexual development have 
shown that few, if any, inbred behavior traits 
are distinguishable between the sexes. Only 
the trait of aggression has been shown to be 
consistently greater in men than in women. What 
most studies do demonstrate is that gender 
identity is learned. Culture and environment 
largely determine what sexual behavior and role 
a person will express. Therefore, a man can 
expect to be more aggressive than his female 
friends, but whatever other behavior traits and 
attitudes he possesses have been learned. If 
behavior is learned, then it can be unlearned. 
This kind of change in personality is, of 
course, not easy. Character structure is 
developed, after all, in order to respond to a 
need, pathologic or functional. Perhaps men are 
only now beginning to respond to needs that have 
either lain dormant or have been frustrated for 
centuries. 


It has been a challenge for me to come to 
terms with the disparate traits within myself. 
Recognizing the characteristics traditionally 
regarded as "male" and "female," with both their 
strengths and their weaknesses, and integrating 
them into my personality has caused me some 
inner turmoil. For instance, I value verbal 
expression, communication, nurturance, sensiti- 
vity, and creativity--which are generally 
thought of as female traits--at a level fre- 
quently at odds with my male peers. At the same 
time, I find that I am different from many of my 
female friends with respect to my more 
"masculine" attributes--that is, aggression, 
resolute independence, and competitive striv- 
ings. These traits are sometimes strong to the 


point of insensitivity, and at times I find 
myself goal-directed and solution-oriented to 
the point of listening neither to feelings nor 
to the need for ventilation. Achieving an equi- 
librium that expresses the positive aspects of 
both "feminine" and "masculine" traits is 
challenging. Without giving up behavior that is 
a part of me, I want to be accepted by both my 
female and my male friends. 


Expressing the more feminine of my traits has 
had both positive and negative results. I have 
had good experiences with friends, learning 
about myself and about the conflicting part of 
my own identity. My use of the female traits of 
verbal expression, communication, nurturance, 
sensitivity, and creativity has served me well 
with my wife, children, friends, and associates 
at work, and in my church callings. The 
negative experiences that I have had come from 
my anxiety to share these feelings and 
experiences with an unknown and often unaccep- 
ting audience. 


When I first decided to risk expressing my 
feelings and affection, the outcome was 
sometimes awkward. For example, over lunch one 
day I felt the need to express what our 
friendship had meant to me to a friend whom I 
would not be seeing for a while. We had spent 
two years in school together and had become 
friends through shared struggles and successes. 
As I told him how much I valued his friendship, 
he became noticeably uncomfortable and grew 
distant. We struggled to deal with the tension 
that we both felt. He finally stated that he 
did not feel the same affectionate feelings for 
me that I had expressed for him. Even if he 
had, he thought he probably could not have 
expressed them. Because I was giving more of 
myself than he could reciprocate, he felt uncom- 
fortable. We parted uneasily. I was left 
feeling that if I had been less direct about my 
feelings and slapped him on the back, wishing 
him well, we would have laughed comfortably 
about saying goodbye. It took several years 
after this parting for this friend and me to 
talk out the feelings that had created distance 
between us. However, today this friend has 
become much more open with me, and the eventual 
outcome of an initially difficult situation has 
been rewarding for both of us. 


Males often have trouble with intimacy; 
revealing their feelings in relationships is 
intimidating. But risking--being more direct, 
exploring differences, exploring both the male 
and female traits in us--can enhance our 
personalities. The intimate friendships that 
this risk will nurture can provide a retreat in 
which to venture a closer examination of 
ourselves, heal alienation, and promote self 
integration. Because of taking these risks, I 
have discovered men who are themselves coming to 
terms with their disparate natures and who can 
accept me for what I am. They have become more 
open, expressive people, which has allowed us to 
have a more honest and meaningful friendship. 


Sometimes church teachings can be confusing 
to a male who is trying to establish his 
identity. We are taught to be Christ-like-- 
loving, kind, gentle, non-agressive, and 
unselfish, But then men are expected to develop 
the assertive, aggressive traits designated as 
male in order to provide for their families, 
establish a professional identity, and 
administer the Church. If a young man tries to 
adhere to the more Christ-like traits, he might 
be ill-equipped to deal with the competitive 
strivings of his male peers. 


If being male means being in charge, how 
many men can really listen, relinquish control, 
and be nurturing when the need arises? If 
priesthood equals authority, then men must be 
the authority. When a man's position or 
authority is questioned, he often responds with 
control, dominance, and aggression, which do not 
allow for mercy and reconciliation. Children 
have a wonderful way of threatening authority. 
If a man disciplines a child in an authoritative 
way, he runs the risk of alienating that child 
and, in the long run, of being less effective. 

A listening, nurturing man would be more 
successful drawing near to his children than an 
authoritative one. The ability to communicate 
and nurture will also help him draw closer to 
his wife and, surprisingly, to other men. 


If a person can explore the positive aspects 
of both his male and female sides instead of 
limiting himself to the narrow bounds of 
cultural stereotypes, his options in all areas 
of his life will be expanded, and he will have 
an increased number of behaviors available to 
respond to challenging situations. It will 
promote more successful relationships. 


Such greater understanding of himself, 
coupled with some risk-taking, will lead to more 
meaningful relationships which, in turn, will 
expand and beautify his life. 


Richard Ferre, M.D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Fathering 


a struggle over agendas 


Daughter: Daddy, will you play with me? 
Dad: Just a minute! 

Daughter: Daddy, will you wrestle with me? 
Dad: After the news is over! 

Daughter: Daddy, will you dance with me? 
Dad: Let me just finish the sports page. 
Daughter: Daddy, will you read to me about 
Where the Wild Things Are? 


Dad: After dinner! 
Daughter: Daddy, will you do a puzzle with me? 
Dad: Let me just make one phone call. 


This dialogue leads to the following scene: 
Sara, six, shoves her younger sister, Catharine, 
three and a half. In retaliation, Catharine 
writes on Sara's new notepad. Sara begins to 
cry and throws Catharine's doll across the 
living room. Catharine screams and runs to Mom. 


Dad hangs the phone up abruptly, “solves the 
problem" by spanking both children and sending 
them to separate rooms. Dad tells Mom that she 
probably has been on the phone too long during 
the day. The kids need attention. Or Dad gets 
mad at Mom for not insisting that the kids have 
naps. 


Dad returns to the couch, where he begins 
watching the University of Utah-BYU basketball 
game. 


End scene. 


This dialogue and scene have occurred in our 
home. Unfortunately, more than once. I assume 
that the kids will understand how many pressures 
I face. After the basketball game, I head for 
bed, knowing that another big day at the office 
awaits me. 


As I begin the luxurious process of drifting 
off to sleep, unnerving questions arise in my 
mind: "What have I taught Sara and Catharine 
today about Heavenly Father, about my 
relationship with their mother? What have I 
taught my children about relationships in 
general? What have I taught them about my 
priorities, my treasures? What have I 
communicated about the behavior of males?” 


Notes 


from a househusband 


On September 1, 1982, Alice Burton and Jeff 
Burton switched roles. Alice, a college 
graduate, mother of four, and 39-year-old Mutual 
leader, went back to work after ten years as a 
full-time housewife to pursue a career as an 
emergency room nurse. Jeff--father, 41-year-old 
manager of an engineering services company and 
first counselor in the ward bishopric-=took a 
year's leave of absence to pursue a career as a 
housekeeper. 


On September 23, I performed the most awesome 
duty of my new career. I took my turn as “pre- 
school mommy." (Whatever happened to the Equal 
Rights Amendment?) 


Four-year-old Sarah and I arrived at the 
school at ten minutes to nine. That was a 
little late; mothers were already lining up with 
their children, although they weren't supposed 
to show up until about nine. As we approached 
the door, I felt like a knight running a 
gauntlet. “Are you the mother-helper?” one 
asked, giggling. “Isn't that cute,” another 
said, smiling widely. They seemed as happy as 
soldiers beginning a three-hour leave of absence 
from the front lines. 


After we entered, I introduced myself to 
Raquel, the kids' teacher. “Will Alice be here 
later?" she asked. 

"Nope. I'm it today.” 

“Wonderful. It'll be a change for the kids 
to have a father here.” 
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The remainder of the night is sleepless. I 
toss and turn. How could I have so exclusively 
focused on my needs? Why did I even want 
children if I didn't want to care for them? 
my provider mentality slipped me into a modus 
operandi that only approximated that of a caring 
human being? 


Had 


My frustrations prompted me to begin a 
lengthy search for males who have mastered 
attributes and behavior that I thought a father 
should have. I wanted to learn from them. More 
important, I asked the best consultants I knew, 
"What would you like your father to be like?” 
The richness of my children's feedback was 
almost overwhelming. At church Sara and 
Catharine were learning about a very kind man 
who impressed them. They wanted me to love them 
as Jesus loved children. They wanted me to 
treat them the way Mom and our friend Vicki 
treat the horses. Catharine queried, “Dad, can 
you say something without yelling?" Sara added, 
"Would you spend as much time with us as you do 
watching T.V.?" Had I been so out of touch with 
my family that I needed this much improvement? 


Some time has transpired since I began 
addressing the concerns and desires of my 
family. I have realized that other men have 
searched for answers about how to integrate 
family, career, church, and personal desires. 
Let me address some of my insights into 
fathering as I have struggled in this arena that 
I know so little about. 


I have concluded that fathers rarely enter 
the lives of their children at the children's 
level. Dads will spend time with children if 
the dad can accomplish some task or activity 
that he enjoys. I will take the kids on the 
motorcycle or to the game, or I will hold them 
on my lap while I watch my program. Seldom do I 
forget my personal agenda and focus on whatever 
their agenda might be. 


When I do ask the children what they would 
like to do with me, am I actually interested in 
accepting and acting on their requests? For 
example, my daughters love to dance with me. 
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Raquel didn't look or act like any Raquel 
that I know of. As a matter of fact, she 
reminded me of two different people in my 
life--Alice's spinster Aunt Melba, who loves 
children and spoils them rotten, and Sergeant 
Plowe, my drill instructor in the army. IL 
quickly discovered one of the reasons why she 
was regarded as a wonderfully successful 
teacher-~she knew how to take charge. 


"You'll be pretty busy,” Raquel said to me, 
almost as an aside. 


What did she mean? Was I going to be called 
on to explain the ecliptic? Perhaps to expound 
on the history of Africa? Or, today being a 
"T-day,” to discuss the use of Webster's New 
World Dictionary? 


"You'll be taking the boys to the bathroom. 
And you can get the table ready when we have our 
snack.” What? This, for a man who used to 
direct projects worth millions of dollars? 


At first I merely watched. “T-day” was 
explained by Tricky Turkey, a puppet who sang 
about the letter T. I sneaked a look at my 
watch after what I was sure was a long time, and 
it was approaching nine-thirty. Two and a half 
hours to go. for the seventh time, I asked 
myself what I was doing here. 


But as the hour wore on--I sat at one of 
those tiny tables, crunched into a teeney~weeney 
chair--I came to appreciate these kids, fifteen 
of them in all, each special, each unique. 
Everyone had a number and a name tag except one, 


Exponent II 
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Initially I was embarrassed to let my “list of 
things to do” fall by the wayside and twirl and 
swing the girls. Furthermore, I thought that I 
had no energy for such activities. However, the 
more I danced, the more I could see delight on 
my children's faces. They could hardly believe 
that I would spend fifteen minutes of myself on 
their terms. In hindsight, I found myself more 
relaxed and in better spirits than before I 
began the activity. I also observed that the 
girls began communicating with me about things 
heretofore held sacrosanct for Mom. 





My second discovery about my fathering 
relates to the amount of time that I spend with 
my children. When the children were first born 
and until they were each about one year old, I 
thought that I would self-destruct if I stayed 
alone with them for longer than one hour. I had 
accepted the long-standing myth that men are 
biologically fated to be less patient, less 
nurturing, less able to be with babies than 
women. I also assumed that Camille, my wife, 
somehow did not need time away from the children 
or away from me. I was the only one in the 
family who needed alone time. 


I made a mistake in those first attempts to 
care for my children: I felt that I needed to 
entertain them every moment that I was with 
them. But through time and a process of trial 
and error, I discovered that children can play 
by themselves. I don't have to direct every 
activity. So rather than counting down the 
minutes until Camille returned, I realized that 
I could manage the house, children included. 
This entailed spending creative time with my 
children, as well as teaching them how to be 
more self-directed. Reluctantly, I observed 
that I could learn the art of patience. I 
realized that I could care for the needs of my 
children as well as Camille could. On occasions 
I am sorry that I ever learned that I could be a 
competent father because it can be inconvenient. 
Helplessness has some rewards. However, the 
stark reality is that my earlier incompetence 
had put emotional, psychological, and physical 
distance between me and the people I purported 
to care for more than anyone or anything else. 








who was wearing a "M.A.S.H." tee shirt. I 

called him Mash all morning, but no one caught 

on except Raquel, who told me that his name was 
Steven. Sam was something of a cry baby; Breanne 
was a kid out of Vogue. Jacob, Teak, and Donnie 
were skinny little tykes, constantly poking and 
pushing. Matthew was the biggest, the class 
enforcer I thought, until he pulled out a doll 
for sharing-time. 


Alisa was the smallest and brightest. She 
showed me how to make a circle correctly. You 
start at the top, always, and go to the left. I 
had been doing it wrong for thirty years. ; 
Nichole and Lisa were cute and huggable. Then 
there was my Sarah, always shouting out the 
answers, her turn or not. Wasn't she getting 
enough opportunities to talk at home? It 
occurred to me that because she is the youngest, 


everyone seems to answer for her. I began to 
like pre-school. 
We soon came to sharing time. All of the 


sharing-time items were dolls, Sesame Street 
puppets, or books. Didn't kids play with B-B 
guns anymore? Or rubber flippers? Or toy boats 
made out af old wood? What about squirt guns 
and firecrackers? Where were the grasshoppers, 
the ants, and the potato bugs? 


About ten o'clock, one of the pre-schoolers 
complained of feeling sick. Two others 
followed. Then two more. Raquel looked into 
the throat of one of the more serious. “Doesn't 
look too red,” she said finally, a why-don't- 
parents-keep-their-sick-children-at-home tone in 
her voice. I began to feel a tickle in my 
throat and agreed with her. 
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My third perception relates to my children's 
skills of observation. Sara and Catharine 
rarely miss anything that occurs in our home. 
Each child makes comments based on family 
interaction. I thought that children could be 
fooled, but with each interaction they become 
more astute, more sensitive to how they relate 
in their family community. I can no longer 
appease them with some half-baked reply. What 
do you do with children who call your bluff? 
What do you do with children who are not 
satisfied with the parental response “Because I 
said so"? They now answer, “But Dad, you said 
that you could dance with us after dinner.” I 
am slowly learning that I must pay a price for 
spending time with my children. The price is 
that my children now respect me enough to discuss 
my behavior with me when it confuses them. The 
price is worth it to me. 


The fourth concept about fathering that I 
have learned is that, until my children have 
personal relationships with their Heavenly 
Father, they look to Camille and me for models 
of godly attributes. Clearly I have confused 
them in the past and will probably confuse them 
in the future. However, as they learn about 
their Heavenly Father and also try to understand 
me as their father, I see that one of the things 
I need to offer them is the “reduction of their 
cognitive dissonance.” I hope that I can now 
teach them about prayer, about communication. I 
hope that I can teach them that authority 
figures have the ability to listen. Camille and 
I surmise that individuals who have nurturing, 
caring, involved fathers have an easier time 
relating to and communicating with their Father 
in Heaven. 


Young people often ask me, “How can a Father 
in Heaven care for me? My earthly father tells 
me that he cares and loves me, yet I don't see 
any manifestation of that love, except that he 
works long hours. Maybe if Dad really loved me, 
he would spend more time with mé, he would 
listen to me, he would hug me.” Telling 
children that you love them and then acting a 
very different way only confuses them. Talk is 
indeed cheap. 





Ryun, a real troublemaker (he woulan't sit on 
his number and kept poking Emily), was sent to 
the Thinking Chair. In these modern days dunce 
caps are taboo, of course, as is having to sit 
facing the corner. Was the Thinking Chair meant 
to be punishment? Those who sat there obviously 
felt so--lowered heads, quivering lips, and 
sidelong glances back to the group. Except for 
bright little Alisa, who asked the teacher if 
she could sit on the Thinking Chair. Her 
request was denied, of course, with a smile. 


“Choosing time,” what we used to call 
“playtime,” or "freetime,” hit with a bang. 
Raquel spent several minutes showing the kids 
how not to use the indoor sandpile. Yes, an 
indoor sandpile? I recalled the sand fights 
that I had had as a boy. Telling four-year-olds 
not to spill sand is like telling them, “there 
are Christmas presents in the closet, but don't 
look.” After a rousing playtime, I got to do 
one of my bigger jobs—-sweeping the sand that 
was accidentally thrown around the room. 


Next was recess. I was appointed Recess 
Leader. Finally, some responsibility. The kids 
warmed up on the swings and the tricky bars 
while I got organized. I was about to choose up 
sides for a good game of football when Raquel 
hurried out and rang her bell. Like good toy 
soldiers, the children lined up against the 
school wall. 


"Off to the bathroom!” Raquel ordered 
pleasantly. “Would you mind going along with 
the boys?” she asked. No problem, I thought, 
I've been in bathrooms thousands of times. 


I have learned that my children act out 
behaviorally feelings that they may not be able 
to express verbally. In that way, children are 
very much like their parents. Why can't Sara 
simply tell me that she needs some alone time 
rather than hitting Catharine? Maybe she has 
observed her father snapping at Mom when in 
reality he is frustrated at the office. Or 
maybe she has asked me for alone time, but I was 
too busy to hear her. Either way, the more I 
listen to my children, the better they get along 
with each other. 


In a recent informal data collection process, 
I asked thirty fathers in what situations they 
enjoyed their children the most. Twenty-five of 
the thirty said that they enjoyed their children 
the most while watching them do something. The 
fathers enjoyed their children vicariously, 
indirectly. The majority of fathers said that 
they did not know how to do things with their 
children, that they felt inadequate when 
interacting with them. 


Joseph Maxwell, author of The Keeping Fathers 
of America,” summarizes his research this way: 


Fatherhood may be an enigma to the social 
scientists who theorize about it or attempt 
to understand it as a social role. It seems, 
however, to wear a plain face for those who 
practice it. There is nothing ambiguous or 
uncertain about what it means to be a father 
in middle-class America, if one can believe 
what fathers say about themselves. Like an 
isolated beacon light, fatherhood seems to 
pulsate with a singular purpose—to provide 
for the family. . .. The primary 
responsibility of a father is to provide what 
they need in the way of home, food, clothing, 
and general economic security. (p. 367) 


This quote frightens me. I hope what fathers 
report or say about themselves is different from 
what they do--especially because the role of 
provider is less exclusively father-specific 
than it has ever been. Most fathers think of 


Have you ever seen a grade school bathroom? 
Everything is in miniature--miniature urinals, 
miniature stalls, and miniature toilets. (Where 
do the teachers go? The fixtures seemed so 
narrow, and so far away.) The boys rushed for 
the soap dispensers. Chunk, chunk, chunk, 
chunk. The powdered soap flowed like Morton's 
salt onto their hands, arms, shirts, pants, all 
over each other, and onto the floor. “Com'on,” 
I shouted. "Go to the bathroom!" They 
responded with incredulous laughter, "Mr. 
Burton, we are in the bathroom!” Order 
restored, I unbuttoned endless belts and 
trousers. After two tinkles each, they waited 
for me to reattach all the belts and trousers 
and tie fourteen shoelaces as well. Do you have 
to untie your shoes to go to the bathroom? 
Apparently, in pre-school you do. 


We marched back to the room for a treat. The 
Romper Room non-denominational prayer was 
shouted by all: 


God is great, 
God is good, 

Let us thank Him 
For our food. 


The food was orange juice and some kind of 
dry rye cracker. This was a treat? Parents had 
been instructed to select treats from the four 
basic food groups and not to bring anything with 
sugar! Whatever happened to Kool~aid and 
cookies? Juice and homemade cupcakes? Last 
week they had had yogurt and beef jerky. 
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providing only in economic terms. There is 
little mention of fathers providing in a 
psychological or emotional sense. It is 
comforting to note that fathers admit that 
communication with family members is their most 
difficult task (Maxwell, 1976). However, for 
fathers to continually focus only on the 
economic factors of fathering seems almost 
archaic. Many seem to assume that “we just 
can't change certain things about ourselves.” 
My reply is that we don't change or improve 
anything without some effort and without a 
desire to change. One can learn patience if one 
wants to be patient. 


If fathers see themselves, as Maxwell says, 
as the “center pole in the family tent,” the 
base on which the family rests, then I have some 
concerns about the strength of the tent. It may 
have the financial support that it needs to 
remain upright, but if the father plans to 
remain a pole of strength and guidance to the 
family, it may be useful for him to learn how to 
be a strength in other ways. I am not sure that 
the “provider” role of fathers is functional or 
practical. Perhaps fathers choose to be 
financially exploited. More pertinent, fathers 
May concentrate on “providing” because they feel 
inadequate at other fatherly tasks. But 
one-dimensional fathering is an oversimplifica- 
tion of a multi-dimensional responsibility. 


I have learned more about myself as a father 
and about fathering in general than I can 
express in this article. I also see that Sara 
and Catharine are now changing into their 
Deseret Industries evening gowns for some 
dancing with their parents. Let me just say 
that we ‘became a stronger and healthier family 
when we sold our “center-pole tent™ and 
purchased an igloo-style tent. Im the igloo 
tent there are four poles; all have the 
responsibility and ability to bend, be flexible, 
and assist each other in forming a more 
exhilarating and healthier place to enjoy one 
another. 


Thomas DeLong 
Mapleton, Utah 


After hearing from Looney Lion, playing with 
play dough, talking about fire, drawing, 
writing, weighing (were we looking for quick 
results from the health snack?), more bathroom 
adventures, and another child's trip to the 
Thinking Chair, it was noon! I was still alive 
and Raquel was still calm and in control. I 
marveled at her abilities to teach and involve 
every child. Her students were happy and seemed 
proud of the morning's accomplishments. 


My last job was to escort my young friends 
back to the jurisdiction of their mothers. Each 
of the children grabbed onto a knot on a long 
rope. With me as the Pied Piper, we marched off 
to the parking lot. It was a heady march, 
believe me. Up ahead, we could see rested 
mothers waiting by open car doors, their arms 
folded officially, a big smile on every face. 
Kids were embraced, kissed, and tucked into the 
back seats of a half-dozen cars. As I headed 
for my car, I overheard Alisa exclaiming, “My 
pre-school daddy pushed me so high in the swing! 
You never push me that high!” 


Pre-school was over until October 6, when it 
was to be my turn again. I drove home slowly, 
contemplating equal rights and million dollar 
deals. Sarah sat quietly by my side. Obviously 
pleased with this morning's experiences, she 
treated herself to the pleasures of a wet thumb. 
Then she looked up and gave me a smile around 
that thumb. Suddenly I was looking forward to 
the next pre-school and the chance to give Alisa 
another million-dollar push. 


D. Jeff Burton 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ie 
MORMON 
IN OUR 
MARRIAGE 


Last July, on our third anniversary, Erik and 
I stayed at the Hotel Utah. We'd come to Utah 
for a family reunion, and after a day at Lagoon, 
we escaped for a night to ourselves. The next 
morning was clear blue and brassy-sunned. Our 
roon overlooked Temple Square. I dragged a 
chair close to the window, put my pot of coffee 
where I could easily reach it, and settled in to 
watch the people three stories below. 


Before long I spotted a photographer molding 
a bride and groom into a picture-on-the- 
mantlepiece pose. His hands on their shoulders, 
he turned their bodies toward each other, then 
pointed their smiles at the camera. One of the 
bridesmaids draped the bride's long train down 
the temple steps so it would cascade like a 
waterfall. 


Then, in a pool of shade under the trees, I 
saw another bride and groom. And beyond them 
yet another couple in white bobbed in a sea of 
relatives toward the temple steps. They took up 
a pose on the opposite side from the first, and 
the sea of relatives became a horseshoe of 
instamatic cameras. 


Before the pot of coffee was gone, I'd 
counted eight pairs of brides and grooms, I 
suspected there were still others at the center 
of small Knots of people that were sprinkled on 
the lawns and walks and leaning against the 
railings of the temple grounds. 


I shook my head. The best thing about my own 
first wedding had been being the center of 
attention. Yet here, over a dozen brides shared 
what I had grown up believing was a girl's one 
sure chance of a spotlight. I knew that once 
again I was an observer, looking in from the 
fringes at a foreign culture. 


I have lived on the fringes of this culture 
for four years now. Since marrying a "non- 
member," as I have learned I am, Erik has not 
been going to Church as regularly, but he is 
still assuredly a Mormon. He still doesn't 
drink or smoke, still works too hard. His 
values and beliefs are still certain. For 
example, last year when his mother put my name 
on the altar of the Salt Lake Temple, asking 
prayers for my health, I asked, "Now what does 
that mean they do?" When he explained, I said, 
"Oh, it's like a Perpetual Mass." He turned to 
me with a frown. "No," he said. "This is 
real." 


When Erik and I were first together, I was 
both curious about and uneasy with his religion. 
At parties, when someone, after offering a few 
times, would finally say to him, "You don't 
drink, do you?", I--who hardly ever drink--would 
find myself suddenly asking for a gin and tonic. 
But I liked hearing stories of his mission in 
England and was fascinated by a covenant made 
visible in underwear. I read the copy of Mormon 
Sisters that he gave me, and when I later had a 
hard time reconciling those women with a church 
actively working against the ERA, I found that he 
did too. When the Prophet revealed a vision 
that allowed blacks to hold the priesthood, 
we fought. 


"If I were black, I'd tell you all to keep it 
because I don't want it," I said. 


"You don't know how long some of us have 
waited for this to happen,” he replied angrily. 


But the moments when the Church has been an 
abrasive between us have been rare. My too- 
selective feminism sometimes pinches; he 
sometimes pokes too hard at my reluctance to 
learn about Mormon theology. Perhaps our 
compromises have been easier because we're both 
in our mid-thirties and have both been married 
before. We know who we are, and we're sure of 
what we want. Perhaps, though, it's all been 
easier because Erik doesn't spend every Sunday 
in church or week nights home teaching. 


My own religious background is sparse, but 
ecumenical--Southern Baptist mother, Irish 
Catholic father, Tibetan Buddhist brother. When 
we were married, it was by a Mormon stake 
president at the home of friends on the West 
Coast. The choice had been an easy one to make. 
However, our first meeting with President Turner 
did not go smoothly. 


First mistake: I arrived in pants. Second 
mistake: Erik and I began to tell President 
Turner how we wanted the wedding to be. I got 
my first hint that maybe my assumptions didn't 
match his. I was a thirty-three-year-old 
professional, used to deciding how things would 
be done and having them done that way. He was a 
fifty-year-old Church Elder, used to deciding 
how things should be done and having them done 
that way. Third mistake: We let him know there 
would be champagne at the wedding. Fourth: I 
couldn't resist some mildly feminist probes. 
Fifth (this one his): His return salvo was to 
tell me how his wife had always been smart 
enough to let him think that he was the boss. 


He agreed to marry us--the wedding was only 
three days away--but we were all three, I 
suspect, slightly uneasy about it. Fortunately, 
the situation redeemed itself memorably. My 
brother got church titles mixed up and called 
him "Commander Turner." To us, he's been 
Commander Turner ever since--a story that 
Mormons themselves enjoy the most. Then, at the 
wedding, he was flustered enough as we stood 
before him, a divorced Mormon marrying a non- 
Mormon, to tell the story of Adam being created 
from the rib of Eve, so he could be her 
helpmate. Even with my back to them, I knew 
that my women friends were silently cheering. 


Commander Turner ended up enjoying himself at 
our wedding, once he realized that though the 
guests were nearly all non-Mormons, this was a 
rather sedate, lovely group of people, that we 
were happy, that Erik's mother wasn't offended 
by the champagne, and that Erik himself wasn't 
having any. I think Commander Turner and I both 
learned something about our expectations of 
foreign cultures that day. 


As we work at building the relationship that 
Commander Turner helped formalize that day, I 
sometimes wonder how much to blame or thank the 
Church for Erik's ways. I fault the Church for 
his workaholism--for the sixty- to seventy~hour 
work weeks, for the inability to sit still and 
"just be," a trait that I have in abundance. 


But the Church, with its belief in the basic 
goodness of human beings and their perfecta- 
bility, is also most likely responsible 

for his optimism, While that perennial 
optimism is the plus side, the minus side is a 
reluctance to bail out of a bad situation. He 
learned all too well the lesson that anything 
can be fixed by your own efforts and hard work. 
I saw this most clearly three years ago when I 
was burned out by a well-paying, prestigious job 
that I hated. "I want to quit," I would say, 
nearly every evening. 


"You can turn it around,” he would urge. 
"Just get in there and make it work." 


In one long afternoon of talking, we dug out 
the different life views that really stood 
behind that conversation. My mother had always 
said, "Well, if you don't like it, you don't 
have to do it. Just try it, and if you want to 
quit, it's your decision." His mother-~-and, as 
importantly, his culture--had said, "You can 
make it. Pedalling up those hills in Ogden 
Canyon is hard, but you can do it. Just pedal 
to the next telephone pole, then the next, and 
soon you'll be there.” 


On the other hand, if the Church is respon- 
sible for such pit-bull persistence, perhaps it 
is also at the root of his unswerving sense of 
commitment. He does the work that he does 
because he believes that it can make a differ- 
ence. We live in a time when the Belle-of-the- 
Ball social programs of the sixties have become 
wallflowers and sit along the sidelines while 
Small Government and Big Money tete-a-tete 
through every dance. In such a climate, it 
would be easier to "sit this one out." 


But for someone brought up in a culture where 
you could always depend on the community, where 
people could be trusted to help if you needed 
them, social responsibility is still a value 
that motivates career choices, lifestyle, and 
long term goals. Yet I have to ask myself: If 
this quality, which I respect and admire so 
much, grows from the values instilled by the 
Church, how can that same Church be, as it 
appears to me, so firmly planted on the right, 
so conservative, so patriarchal? 


I have said to Erik that perhaps it is that 
the Church is so young, that it has not yet 
grown its mystics, its dissenters--those who 
push at the edges of institutions, moving them 
into new forms. I have met Mormons who are 
working to change the Church from the inside, 
pushing at those edges. They don't walk away 
from the Church--which they sometimes find 
frustrating--because they see the theology 
shining beyond the disagreements that they have 
with the institution. It is much more difficult 
for a person not raised in the Church to see 
that light shine. I don't know that I ever 
will. But I can see the light in Erik. 


It's difficult, finally, to say much about 
being married to a Mormon man because I can't 
separate out the Church to see who he would be 
if it had not been part of his life. But I see 
the optimism, solidity, strength, that--though 
derived from such a New World Western theology-- 
are almost Eastern in their serenity. It's a 
serenity that I envy. 


This summer we'll have a baby, a baby whose 
growth has been helped along, I know, by 
Catholic masses, Jewish affirmations, Tibetan 
Buddhist meditations, Mormon prayers, and wishes 
on the first star. When he gets here, he'll 
have a Mormon blessing, despite his "mixed" 
parentage, despite the stories that I hear of 
women shuttled into the audience while the men 
take over. 


The blessing is for him, not for us, and 
perhaps it means that the difference between us, 
finally, is only that one of us believes there 
is Someone out there to hear him named and 
blessed, while the other one knows that there 
is. 

Terri Payne Butler 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
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BREAKING 
ROLE BARRIERS 


I have strong opinions about a man's place in 
the home. Most unstable families that I have 
known are, in many ways, the result of the 
husband's failure to participate in the house- 
hold responsibilities in a serious way. Even 
before I met my wife Nancy, I determined to join 
fully in the care of home and children. Since 
getting married, I have experienced the kinds of 
frustration that most women must have known all 
along, because when men cross the traditional 
paternal-maternal barriers, they receive little 
recognition outside of their families. Instead 
they are often embarrassed or ignored. 


For example, the first time my wife's parents 
visited us on our own turf, in our own home, was 
nearly four and a half years after we were 
married, when our long-awaited first child was 
born. The second visit, a year later, occurred 
shortly after we had moved to a new city and 
into a new apartment. My mother-in-law was 
thrilled that Nancy had not only sewn new cur- 
tains for the kitchen but had also successfully 
made tasteful drapes for a thirteen-foot living 
room wall comprised mostly of a sliding glass 
door that opened onto a balcony. 


The praise had a negative effect on me--not 
because I thought it was exaggerated or 
condescending. I was jealous. On her first 
visit, my mother-in-law hadn't mentioned the 
drapes that I had made for our bedroom, but now 
she complimented Nancy's work. I was selfishly 
hurt because I knew that without my efforts, the 
new drapes that my mother-in-law admired would 
never have been made, I didn't buy the 
material, and I didn't sit at the machine and 
sew the hems. I didn't iron out the wrinkles 
or tack the pleats by hand. I had, however, 
initially figured out how to make the darned 
things when I made the bedroom drapes; and for 
the living room drapes, I had calculated the 
proportions after Nancy's several attempts to do 
so had ended in frustration. Furthermore, I had 
often taken apart Nancy's mistakes, restored the 
material to working condition, and encouraged 
her to start over. I had saved the project more 
than once from being completely scrapped. When 
the drapes were finished, we both hung them up 
and felt satisfied with another successful joint 
project well done. But she received the praise. 


I suppose that the people in our ward must 
think that Nancy is one of those mythical 
superwomen. She sews and knits, is an 
experienced graphic artist and calligrapher, and 
is an organized and effective leader. She is a 
willing visiting teacher, is in the primary 
presidency, and is working on an advanced 


degree. She is an excellent cook and her home is 


usually quite clean. She keeps a monthly 
women's book club going and stays current on 
national and world affairs--political-social as 
well as artistic-cultural. She is a committed 
mother, sings in the ward choir, and wrote and 
produced this year's ward Relief Society 
birthday party one-act musical. 


Though the image is laudable, I am beginning 
to be bothered by the fact that I seem to have 
nothing to do with it. I am starting to get 
tired of dusting and vacuuming, scrubbing the 
tub and the mold off the walls, washing and 
ironing clothes and folding diapers, when it 
means that Nancy is the successful homemaker. I 
wish that for once someone would assume that our 
pots of healthy plants are a function of my 
horticultural care and nurture, not hers. I am 
becoming less and less tolerant of implications 
that Soren's cries mean that "he wants Mommy"; 
in other words, that Daddy doesn't know what to 
do. I know as plainly as Nancy does that his 
eries mean that he is tired, hungry or 
frustrated, and that he doesn't care who 
provides relief. I think I would be too 
astonished to respond if someone complimented me 
on the dessert or "covered dish" that I prepared 
as the Harward offering for a ward social. 


In our culture it is socially praiseworthy 
for men to be a "big help” at home, but there is 
something about being just a "big help" that 
doesn't settle right with me. A father's being 
a "big help" usually means that he has finally 
learned how to use the vacuum, put some clothes 
in the washing machine (though he will invari- 
ably mix darks with whites), and take the kids 
to McDonald's so that Mom won't have to cook 
dinner. In short, it usually means that his 
efforts are appreciated--but expendable. It 
also means that the value of his efforts have 
been inflated. Tasks that once belonged to the 


“ category of maternal duty suddenly become 


compassionate service when rendered by Dad. I 
guess what doesn't "settle right" with me is the 
insult of expendability and the embarrassment of 
inflated value. What I would really like is 
sincere recognition for my contributions in our 
home--recognition without condescension or exag- 
geration. 


I think that there is a failure if a husband 
doesn't participate in the household responsi- 
bilities in a serious way. This failure is 
generally manifest when a father considers hin- 
self or is treated as some sort of guest with 
special privileges in his home. The most 
blatant "special privilege" granted most Mormon 
patriarchs is that of "quality" time spent at 
home with the children. I once overheard a 
father who was leaving in the morning for a long 
day away kindly ask his wife to make sure that 
the children picked up their toys before he got 
home so that he wouldn't have to spend the short 
amount of time he had to be with them getting 
after them for not doing something they should 
have done. I respect his concern for "quality" 
time, but what about his wife? Why should she 
have to absorb all the "non-quality” time? 


The welfare program has as its goal 
independence and self-sufficiency. No member 
ought to depend upon anyone or anything in a 
major way unless he or she cannot do otherwise; 
that is, unless he is handicapped. Yet I cannot 
count the number of men I know who can make lots 
of money but do not know how to keep themselves 
alive, except to pay someone else to do it for 
them. If their wives could no longer take care 
of them, they would either have to hire a maid 
or starve, They are literally handicapped when 
it comes to taking care of the house, and there 
is little excuse for their predicament. 


I fear that I must fault our culture 
rather than the individual for this handicap-- 
and for the very reasons I mentioned earlier. 
He who is serious about sharing domestic 
responsibilities finds himself in uncharted 
territory. He either gets lost in the jungles 
or finds himself exposed on the open seas. Like 
the high level executive who is afraid to learn 
how to use the computer, he fears making simple 
mistakes and making a fool of himself. He 
doesn't have Social Relations, Compassionate 
Service, or Father Education lessons in priest- 
hood meeting to show the way or offer encourage- 
ment. He's pretty much on his own. And he is 
working against cultural and social expecta- 
tions rather than within them. 


As a child and adolescent, I could never 
understand why, when we gathered at Grandma's 
house for extended family dinners and picnics 
prepared entirely by my aunts and mother, they 
also would end up doing the dishes while the men 
sat around watching TV or talking. I also used 
to be bothered in the laundromats of BYU married 
student housing because I was usually the only 
man there. I saw other men carry heavy loads 
into the room, only to leave them on the floor 
and walk out the door. Soon the wife would come 
in and put the clothes into the machines. I 
always felt that those men regarded me as some 
sort of threat. I was either too "progressive," 
or I was trying to be my own wife. In fact, my 
relatives who came to those dinners and picnics 
at Grandma's used to jokingly say that I would 
make someone a fine wife someday. 


The feeling of being a joke or a threat that 
I have sensed not only from other men but also 
from some women as well has caused a feeling of 
alienation from the priesthood "brotherhood" of 
my Mormon roots for most of my life. That lone- 
liness has been mitigated somewhat lately by 
three phenomena. First, I am simply tired of 
being an outsider. Rather than move, I have 
learned to redefine the essential boundaries. 
That doesn't mean that I expect each new ward 
into which we move to stop considering me weird 
because I make a big deal out of the absence of 
a changing table in the men's room. I have 
simply learned that the pigeon-holes into which 
others put me need not and must not confine me. 
Second, I am encouraged by the few meaningful 
relationships that I have been able to establish 
with other Mormon men who, if they don't share 
my commitment to domestic equality, at least 
respect me for what I am trying to bring about. 
(Connected to this phenomenon is the encourage- 
ment I receive from Mormon men writing about 
their own experiences in trying to bring about 
Betty Friedan's "second stage.") Third, I am 
beginning to understand why most men do not 
break through the barriers; or when they do, why 
they turn back. There is little chance of 
sincere recognition on the other side. What 
recognition there is, is often derisive or 
superficial. 


The first phenomenon has turned out to be a 
healthy acceptance of a situation that is slow 
to change and the second a healthy fruition of 
my hopes for change. The third, in an ironic 
way, has turned out to be a healthy deprivation. 
It has made me more sympathetic to the condition 
of the oppressed and appreciative of their 
efforts: the poor, the Poles, and all those 
struggling against nonessential social and 
cultural stereotypes--the latter including many 
Mormon men and most Mormon women. 


Michael Thomas Harward 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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For sixty and four years, she 
searched the waters of Goza, for 
urchin and abalone, for octopus 
and turbo. Every day of her long 
life, the sea called, Today, today, 
today. And she obeyed. 


Umiko was her name. And her 
husband was called Uona. They 
had two sons, who were grown, and 
had given them grandchildren. © 


Now as she arose one morning 
and donned the diver's white gar- 
ments, Uona, the old man, felt 
empty and cursed her, saying, Old 
woman, you go to the sea to spite 
me. I am alone because of you. 

This morning before the sun 
arose, I put my ear to your breast 
and heard the sea. Is your 
heart as empty as a shell on 
the beach? 

The nest cast on the earth 
is rotted and weak. My blood 
is cold, and I am dying. 


But she could not find words 
to answer him. And being afraid, 
she went down to where the waves 
were hissing and dying on the 
sand. 

And when the other ama saw 
that she was sad, they cried to 
comfort her, saying, We know you, 
for we are of one heart. What 
more can be done than to do what 
you were born to do? 


But in trying to comfort her, 
they did not understand that she 
loved the man. 


© YiiscarRIAGE 


Last night 

October sleet and I 

Watched my wife bleed away 

What might have been our child. 

I washed down the sink 

Her blood and my blood coagulating 

Into suddenly sickening tissue 

We'd hoped would become 

A multiplying of the best in us: 

Red streaks 

Down the drain of my mind. 

Never, never, never 

Count your chickens before they hatch. 

I dumped what was left of the life in a plastic bag 
So the doctor could tell us how dead it is. 


imc 


Seotty's four-year-oldness hollers 
"Lift me, Dad!" 
Always at the wrong time: 


Steven C. Walker 
Provo, Utah 


My hands are into grease 
Or my head into Shakespeare 
Or my nose into roses. 


But when he wants me to lift him 
I lift him 
So I can lift him when I want. 


Steven C. Walker 
Provo, Utah 


And as she stood on the beach, 
the waves spoke, saying, Cact 
your body upon the water, and 
you shall be found. 

There is no self, only the sea. 

When the clouds are full with 
rain, they empty upon the waves: 
and if a rock rolls north or 
south, where it comes, there I 
shall be. 

Observing the wind, you shall 
not sow. Regarding the clouds, 
you shall not reap. 

So do not hesitate, but be the 
thing you love. 


And she obeyed. 

Resting atop her float, she 
faced the open sea and began to 
paddle. 

A brown sea turtle stroked 
steadily, arms glistening with 
the sea and the sun. 

And she set the beach far 
behind, so that the bottom sank 
away and the waves became more 
quiet and deep. 

And when Umiko and the other 
ama could no longer hear the 
surf at war, and could no longer 
see the faces of those on the 
beach, they began to dive. 


One by one they dove to the 
bottom, the first dive to seek 
prayer stones for the cairn. 

One by one, lifted legs, 
thigh against thigh, flipper 
against flipper, they speared 
body and lead into the deep. 

But the old woman lingered 
behind on the rolling surface. 
There was a shrinking in her 
soul: an old fear that seemed 
new. 


Umiko spoke to the sea, saying, 


I have seen the sea beat against 
eliffs and clutch hungrily at the 
edge of the village. 

I have heard the gentleness of 
your quiet sound; but your anger 
I have also heard. 

With the sea tangle, you have 
bound me. With the ripping 
tide, you have pulled me down. 

Still, you have called and I 
have come. 


asic (RAINING 


Dyed and dried military 


generals 
might say that 
Brotherhood 


is paramount, and obviously 
ultimate in human fellowship. 


But do these men who 
delegate, administrate, 


inspect the lives of men 


remember the frigidity 
of a cold bed, or the 
wishfulness 


of Playboy pinups, or the 


futility 
of a full moon 


or a heart's treasure hoping, 
waiting to be unearthed? 


I wonder; 
but I am going home to 
Nancy. 


Paul Dredge 


Arlington, Massachusetts 

















































Why, then, in the chain of days 
is today different? How can an 
old fear be new? 


And she looked and saw the 
surface of the sea rolling 
endlessly, boats passing over it, 
too far away to be heard. 

She saw the haze, and the sea 
bend up to become the sky. 

And when she turned about, she 
Saw the river-cut mountains to 
the right; and to the left, the 
sea cliffs crumbling to become 
the beach. 


Then the wave passed on toward 
its death: to curl up and break 
down, to pound the sand and be 
gone. 

And Umiko sank into its trough, 
and could see only water. She 
saw that the sea knew only its 
task of eating the land. 


Then came another wave, headed 
to the same battle. Mounting 
its back, Umiko rose again. 

Again the sky appeared above 
the water. Next the mountains 
came into view, and then the 
beach budded with umbrellas, 
open in the hot summer sun. 

And the wave said, Look! 


So the old woman looked and 
remembered Uona, how he had 
said to her that morning, Stay. 
You, like me, are old. Why do you 
go to the sea? 

And she also remembered his 
anger: For she could not answer | 
him, except to say that they . 
were strangers to each other. 
futon she had dried and beaten. ae 
She had carried his children, and 
had taught them good from evil. 

Yet, for all of this, they were 
not one, not as in the days when 
they were both finding life in 
the sea. 

Uona had once been a great 
fisherman, the greatest in Goza. 
But he left the sea one day to 
never return. 


She had cooked his meals: his 
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Again the waves filled Umiko's 
vision, making the beach and land 
disappear. 

And when the other divers 
surfaced to the sky, she was 
ashamed. 

She watched them as they brought 
up their prayer stones. Like the 
sea, they, too, knew only one 
thing. 

The other divers pulled out 
their chisels and returned to 
search the sea. Umiko was left 
alone to bob on the waves. 


Another wave came. She rode 
up to its crest. 

And the wave cried, Look! 

So she looked and saw the 
beach and the way Uona had once 
been: young, strong, waving to 
her from his fishing boat as it 
left the wharf. 

She remembered the evening 
of the storm, and how the others 
carried him from his boat. 


The sea is about: around is the 
sea. 

Each breath of the ama is sad 
and painful. But only in not 
doing is there vanity. 

Fish swim the waters, gulls 
ery on the cliffs. The flower 
becomes a seed, and the ocean 
eats the land. 

To talk of I apart from hunger, 
only this is true vanity. 

That which eats, that which 
is eaten: these have no self. 
There is only the sea and its 
word of today. 


It was not Uona's wish to leave 
the sea, 

One afternoon when he and his 
men were fishing, there came a 
great wind. And the storm became 
so mighty that the ship began 
to founder. 

And the fishermen feared for 
their lives, and cried out, The 
sea is mad! Cut the nets, or 
we shall die. 

But Uona shouted to them 
through the rain, What the net 
has caught is ours. Reel inl 
Why do you fear? 
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And Uona stood by the spool to 
guide the ropes. And as he was 
standing there, a great wave 
caught the bow of the boat, and 
threw Uona into the spool which 
was winding. 

And the men cried out in alarn, 
and rushed to stop the reel. 

But when they pulled him from it, 
his arm was already crushed. 


Uona'ts blood washed to the sea. 

And when the fishermen saw that 
the fish gathered to drink it, 
they cut away the nets. 

They cried, To the land. 

And as they were making their way 
toward Goza, there arose from the 
west a great white cloud. And 
the fishermen were afraid and 
cried out, saying, A second storm 
comes to destroy us. 

But when it grew near, they saw 
that it was a flock of gulls. 

And the birds flew above the 
boat and wept, saying, Uona, the 
great Uona has fallen. 


And another wave passed and erased 
the land from the old woman's sight. 


In Umiko's heart, the fear grew 
stronger; for she knew she was 
divided. 

Her soul shrank and she called 
out to the sea, saying, Has my 
life been wasted? 


And another wave came and lifted 
her to its shoulders and said, 
Look! 


And she looked and saw Uona. 
And he was lonely. 

Though she could see the sea in 
his eyes, his mouth cursed it, 
saying, The sea is habit and death. 
If I cannot be great, I will not 
go there at all. 

And he asked Umiko to stay and 
help him because he could not bear 
his unhappiness alone, 

But their home was near the 
beach. And each morning Umiko 
awoke to hear the sea, saying, Today, 
today, today. 

And she obeyed it rather than the 
man. 


FR (SHERYL 


And when I die, 

before the frozen ground 

cracks my final resting place to welcome 
moisture, worms, and rot, 


upon the final vision of eternity or not, 
once tongue is dumb 

and ears ignore all sound, 

the spirit dissipated in a sigh, 


before the people come 

to wash me, dress me, 

drain me and renew me incorruptible 
(until the coffin yields and by nature's 


patient reclamation I mature 

dreadfully immobile to elemental rubble, 
nauseous odors, vile liquids), caress me 
please, one final time, as I succumb 


to time and age and sleep 

And watch my face--my forehead, 
the lines around my eyes-- 

to see if innocence, though gone, 
be not entirely forgotten 


but survive, a final song 

of peace and sad surprise 

that what we want to feel, we feel when dead. 
Then share my peace and leave my bed 
possessed of love, untroubled, unforgotten. 


Daniel D. Davis 
Arlington, Virginia 





And when Uona recovered from his 
illness and began-to find a new 
life, he said to Umiko, Stay with 
me. It is proven. 

And Umiko trembled and answered, 
What is proven? Can the sea 
cease to be the sea? 

But Uona laughed bitterly, and 
said to her, Define the seal! 


So the man and the woman grew 
apart, and loneliness was theirs, 
and day led to day, and their 
lives passed before their eyes like 
a dream. 


There is no self, only the sea, 
What is less or more than this is 
not today. 


Yet she loved the man, and her 
fear became greater than she 
could bear. 

So Umiko turned toward the 
beach and began to paddle. She 
stroked steadily, and her arms 
glistened with the sea and the sun. 

And the waves, rolling to the 
battle, called to her, saying, 
Now you understand, 

And Umiko was surprised; for 
she thought she was escaping, and 
that she had rebelled in loving 
him. 


And the sea sucked the fear 
from her arms: with her life did 
the waves move. 

Her arms lost their strength, 
so the waves carried her on until 
the roar of the surf grew loud, 
and the cliffs jumped down into 
the sea before her. 


Then came a rushing and the 
waves broke, screaming, Today, 
today, today. 

And Umiko cried for help as she 
struggled in the white water. 


And the waves cried, Look! 

And there came one from off the 
beach, running to rescue her. 

And she saw that it was her Uona, 
young and perfect. 

And he embraced her. And Umiko 
saw herself. She saw that she, too, 
was young and they were together, 
perfectly in the sea. 


Charles Shird Inouye 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Omoni 


| 


With her lord and two sons torn away by a strafing 


jet stream, she had gathered her babies 


and walked to freedom and toil. 


The beam of her back bent like the pines of her 


homeland. 
Her face, purged, now willing to take 
what might come. 


Still torn open, her heart made room for me. 


Her fingers, worn with their years of sewing in the 


marketplace, stitched my silk hanbok. 


Her floor warmed me to sleep. 


The fragrant oil from her rice cakes glistened on my 


lips. 
Her low laughter echoes in my memory. 
I left her with resolve, 

but she never knew. 


Now, old woman, how can I write you when you are 


dead. 


Paul Dredge 


Arlington, Massachusetts 
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Exponent II 


Avoiding the Appearance... 


For the past four years, since I first 
joined the Church, I have had an extremely dif- 
ficult time engaging in public church activi- 
ties. In fact, I have rarely been able to admit 
to non-member friends and associates that I ama 
member of the Church. I have a strong testimony 
of the gospel; I sustain the prophet, the other 
general authorities, and the local leaders. 
Despite the fact that my religious, political, 
regional, and ethnic backgrounds are different 
from almost every other church member with whom 
I've come in contact, I feel relatively comfor- 
table within the Church. But lately, I have 
begun to realize why I have been apprehensive 
about being recognized as Mormon outside of the 
society of the Church. 


I fear being viewed as a "Mormon male." It 
doesn't matter that I am one. We have instituted 
a stereotypical image for our male members, and 
most of us try to fit ourselves right into the 
image with nary a second thought. It is that 
image that I want to avoid. 





E ARE AFRAID OF 

touching women, of be- 
friending women, of thinking 
about women. 





What creates this image or role? Fitting the 
image is more than having short hair, a clean- 
shaven face, a hometown in one of four or five 
western states, and a degree from Brigham Young 
University. It is more than living within a 
nuclear family, being a hard worker and a poli- 
tical conservative. These are only part of the 
criteria for men living within the organiza- 
tional structure of the Church and only part of 
the outsiders’ perception. It seems to me that 
what makes a Mormon male try to fit his mold are 
his fears, his apprehensions, and his security 
blankets--some of which are characteristic of 
men in general and some of which are unique to 
Mormon men. 


The result is all too often a man who con- 
cerns himself not so much with what he does, or 
how he does, but how he appears to be. This is 
not always conscious. Just as men seem to do in 
a corporate structure, the Mormon male tends to 
emlate those characteristics that he sees in 
people who seem to have achieved a higher degree 
of success within the structure. This emulation 
extends beyond the living of gospel principles 
to include virtually all facets of his daily 
existence. 


This concern with appearances and this 
adherence to the image deserve much considera- 
tion. I have observed men in the Church in 
three very different parts of the United States 
and have been in two wards where the majority of 
the men were from other parts of the country. 
The problem seems to be widespread; it affects 
how men perform their various priesthood duties, 
how they interact with the men and women of 
their ward, who they befriend, what emotions 
they express, and how they express those emo- 
tions. 


Like most other men, and because of the exam- 
ples that have been set for us as successful, 
Mormon men seem to worry about whether other men 
perceive them as being emotionally weak, We 
worry about expressing emotions that may appear 
"feminine." I have overheard many men scoffing 
at women who have cried while giving a talk in 
sacrament meeting or while bearing their testi- 
monies. One friend told me that he never bears 
his testimony in Church because "It's not right 
for a man to allow his emotions to get the 
better of him in public." 


Appearances are such a big thing in our world 
that it doesn't seem to matter that we are 
different by virtue of being members of the 
Lord's Church. We also worry about conforming 
within our world outside the Church. But it is 
when the Mormon male is operating in the realm 
of priesthood duties that appearances take on an 
even greater significance. Put in a leader- 
ship role, the concern grows beyond belief. 

I have seen many examples of men in leadership 
positions taking actions based on a desire to 
achieve that which would look best, showing more 
concern for results than for the people involved. 


As an example, what quorum wouldn't want to 
be able to report a 100% home teaching rate for 
a given month. Unfortunately, the focus is all 
too often on the 100% instead of the home 
teaching. Logic would dictate that a lower rate 
that included a quality visit for all, with 
repeated visits for those in need of such, would 
be far more desirable than a quick hello and a 
rote recitation of an Ensign article. Another 
example of the desire to do the right thing 
transcending the actual doing of it is that of 
the quorum leader who seeks to reactivate a 
supposedly inactive brother by picking out 
another brother and "assigning" him to befriend 
the inactive one. Rather than ascertaining 
what is behind the "inactivity," the leader bows 
to the pressure of doing something immediate. 


Along with this concern with appearances, and 
in many ways part and parcel of that concern, 
what is feared most is women--touching women, 
befriending women, thinking about women, While 
these fears are not uncharacteristic of men in 
society as a whole, most men tend to have these 
fears because they are uncomfortable or lack 
expertise in how to deal with women. Mormon 
men, I believe, are afraid because we see women 
as a possible threat to our image and, hence, to 
our attainment of celestial glory. 


A recent issue of Exponent II dealt with 
Mormons and sexuality, concentrating on the 
frustrations many Mormon women have with their 
own sexual feelings. Mormon men, as well, have 
such problems; we have little or no understand- 
ing of our own sexuality. Many men whom I have 
talked to in the Church strike me as having no 
notion of the role of sexual relations within 
their own marriages, and some of these men see 
little connection between love and sex. 


I wonder if the result of this fear of women 
isn't the opposite of that desired. The Church, 
and the typical male member following the exam- 
ple, would hope that by instilling 
this fear, a sense of strict chastity and 
morality would result, I suspect that the actual 
result might often be an increased fantasy life 
and "lust in the heart." 





E DO NOT APPEAR 
eee to foster the growth of 
loving, nurturing attributes in 
our male members. 





Whether this is true or not, one thing that I 
am sure of is that because of this fear many of 
us miss out on meaningful and productive rela- 
tionships with women other than our wives. 

While worrying about the appearance of some 
illicit goings-on, the wonderful interaction 
possible between people is lost. How much 
better it would be if the Church were to educate 
us on the benefits of interaction, as well as 
cautioning us to take care not to "go too far,” 
than to simply negate the possibility of such 
interaction. 


We worry about giving a single sister a 
ride to choir practice. We wouldn't even consi- 
der offering a hug to the sister who is erying 
outside the chapel after that rare, moving talk 
in sacrament meeting. Many of us have little 
time or regard for other people's children. As 
I was holding and playing with a friend's baby 
after Church the other day, a visitor from Utah 
commented on how surprised she was to find "so 
many loving, nurturing men" in our ward, Men 
like that did not fit the mold that she was used 
to. 


In many respects, we are to blame for this 
Mormon male image. Simply put, we do not appear 
to foster the growth of loving, nurturing attri- 
butes in our male members. Take the example of 
the stake in Phoenix where men are expressly 


forbidden to work in the Primary. How are men 
in that stake ever to appreciate other people's 
children and understand what women have tradi- 
tionally gone through with regards to child- 
rearing if they are not given the opportunity to 
at least work in the Primary? 


Because of our own fears and the imposition 
of church rules, we miss so very much. We miss 
the temporal catharsis of emotional expression. 
By worrying about the appearance of revealing 
our emotions, the appearance of interacting with 
the "wrong person," or the nurturing of a small 
child, we miss the love that could be expressed 
to us by others. 


By limiting our scope, narrowing our think- 
ing, and depleting our options, we in many 
respects negate--or allow perceptions of what 
the Church wants to negate for us--our ability 
to make choices based on an intelligent apprais- 
al of all the possibilities, simply because 
we refuse to recognize some of the possibili- 
ties. This appears to be the case with politi- 
cal questions, where we fear that questioning 
something will be interpreted by others as the 
sign of dissidence or radicalism. 


We seem to miss the moral point of many 
political issues. This is an effect of the fear 
of questioning, of blind devotion to whatever 
our national leaders say, all seemingly done to 
fulfill the Article of Faith regarding sub- 
mission to law and rulers. Our misinterpreta- 
tion causes us to lose sight of the fact that 
many things that seem not to require a moral 





OME OF US DEFINE FREE 

agency as being able to 
choose what we are told is right. I 
define it as being able to choose 
what I come to know ts right. 





judgment really do. Because we are instructed 
that morality deals primarily with our own 
chastity and the frustration of our own 
sexuality, we don't see the question of morality 
in terms of the broader definition. 


One of our greatest challenges, however, is 
that of discovering for ourselves what I might 
define as the warm feeling of having reconciled 
the coexistence of dependent and independent 
feelings. One of the things that I love the 
most about the gospel is that I can share in its 
hope and its love, be dependent on the Savior 
for assistance, honor my priesthood, keep my 
temple covenants, and still not feel compelled 
to think this or that way, or vote this or that 
way, but independently as I see fit. 


The problem that we as Mormon men must face 
4s our lack of understanding about ourselves, 
our role, our independence, and our choices. We 
appear afraid to open ourselves up to the world 
around us, preferring to follow a prescribed 
formula for sharing the gospel. We seem afraid 
to tell the world where we stand on so many 
things, and to say what makes us cry, who we 
love, and what we think, leaving us to make the 
wrong choices in our relationships with the 
compeer inhabitants of our wards, our community 
and, finally, our world. 


Choice is what it's all about. Some of us 
define free agency as being able to choose what 
we are told is right. I define it as being able 
to choose what I come to know is right. I know 
it is right to be an emotional man. I know it 
is right to be loving and nurturing, even in a 
way that is sometimes viewed by other men as 
"feminine." I know that it is right to have 
women for close friends. These friendships make 
me feel whole as a man. I know that it is right 
to question authority because there can never be 
harm in honest questioning. 


I am grateful for the changes that are taking 
place among some men in the Church. In my ward 
there is a good group of sensitive, loving men 
of whom I strive to be a part. I hope that we 
will all recognize the need to change with our 
society--as the roles of men, women, and the 
interaction between them change for the better, 
becoming more open and productive. 


Scott M. Cooper 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Spring 1983 
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A Struggle with Stereotypes 


Last Christmas I was visiting my parents in 
the small Utah town where I grew up. A woman 
whom I had gone to high school with, and who now 
has children of her own in high school, was also 
visiting her family. We chatted a bit about 
what we were doing. "I understand you never 
married," she said, smiling kindly. Suddenly it 
sounded like a sentence out of my obituary. 
Rather than something so final-sounding, I think 
of myself as not having married yet. Because of 
this incident, I started to think about how 
others see me as a single man, and how I see 
myself. 


When I was growing up, I always assumed that 
I would get married and father a family like Dad 
and all my uncles had. The only single men I 
knew were the drifters who came through our 
town, worked for Dad for a few months with the 
sheep or on the farm, spent all their money on 
colossal Saturday night binges, and then took 
Sundays off--not to attend Church, but to 
recuperate. They never seemed to have families. 
Then there was "Silly Ralph," feeble-minded but 
indubitably part of our community. He was 
tolerated and cared for by his many relatives 
who pitied him. 


I graduated from high school feeling that 
there were two kinds of single men: the sinners 
and the simple-minded. Now I find myself in the 
position of having to resist the same, however 
unconscious, kind of stereotyping by others that 
puts me into one or both of those categories. 


One of the greatest difficulties a single man 
must deal with is his family. When I was quoted 
in a Deseret News article about single people 
during the holidays as saying an advantage of 
being single during the holidays was that I 
could decorate my Christmas tree the way I 
wanted it, my mother was hurt. That statement, 
she felt, denied the value of a family. She is 
overly sensitive to my enjoyment of my life - 
style. Both my parents have communicated, in 
many indirect ways, the pain that my singleness 
causes them. They somehow believe that they 
have failed me. Somehow they have been a bad 
example. 


A friend of mine, after spending the same 
Christmas vacation with her family, returned 
feeling depressed. Even though she is in her 
thirties and well-respected in her chosen 
career, her family does not view her as an 
adult. Because our society views marriage as 
entrance into adulthood, singles are treated 
like perpetual teenagers--and they frequently 
reciprocate by acting that way. Although I 
served a mission, graduated from college, and 
have a respectable career, people are still 





ECAUSE OUR SOCIETY 

views marriage as 
entrance into adulthood, 
singles are treated like per- 
petual teenagers—and 
they frequently reciprocate 
by acting that way. 


surprised to find out that I own my own home. 
"But you're single, aren't you?" they ask. 


In addition to being considered rebellious 
about church counsel to marry and irresponsible 
for not having done so, a single man must face 
questions about his worthiness. The former 
counselor in my ward bishopric, with whom I had 
worked as executive secretary for over a year, 
asked me who the new bishopric of our 
neighboring ward was, "Let's see," I said, "the 
bishop is Brother X, and his first counselor is 
Brother Y, but I don't think I've ever heard the 
name of the second counselor. I know that he 
was the Sunday School president and is single." 


My friend was aghast. "I can't see why 
they'd choose someone like that for the 
bishopric!" 


It was my turn to be aghast. I wondered, 
"Does he think I'm worthy of my position?" 


Another problem is that some people equate 
singleness with homosexuality with alarming 
speed, which is for some a deterrent against 
having roommates or single male friends. I'd 
always considered myself above that fear, but 
when a friend, who was separating from his wife, 
moved into my house for a few weeks and 
eventually disclosed that a divorce was 
inevitable because he was gay, I panicked. I 
immediately started worrying about what other 
people would think of me instead of thinking 
about finding ways to help him, Some single men 
date women compulsively and conspicuously just 
to deflect false suspicions about their sexual 
orientation. It is ironic that of the six men I 
know who have declared a homosexual preference, 
only one was single. 


One of the most painful experiences connected 
with my singleness took place while I was a 
Sunday School president in a struggling ward 
where one teenaged boy, obviously in need of 
attention, was systematically dismantling his 
class. I involved him in some of my church 
assignments, showed an interest in his 
schoolwork, and noted, with pleasure, that he 
stopped being a discipline problem. Just when I 
was feeling pleased with his progress, the 
bishop told me that his parents didn't think I 
should be spending so much time with hin. 

"After all, you're not married and they're 
afraid..." I talked with the father but it 
did no good. If I had been married, my interest 
in the boy would have been happily accepted as 
genuine concern. I had to stop working with the 
boy, and his behavior rapidly reverted to his 
old destructive pattern. I probably resented 
that stereotyping as much as I've ever resented 
anything, particularly since the boy could only 
read my change in behavior as yet another rejec- 
tion. 


Friends are a necessity for single men. 
Although I enjoy my work and keep busy with 
academic pursuits, being the executive secretary 
in my ward, and belonging to study groups, I 
sometimes find myself lonely. I need someone to 
let off steam to or share a triumph with, It 
would be nice to have someone straighten my 
collar for me, tell me I have bad breath, or 
elip out a newspaper article I might like. 


I find myself observing some hidden protocols 
with those of my friends who are married. Once, 
in a general discussion about disciplining 
children, I offered what I thought were some 
supportive remarks. Suddenly I found myself 
hearing, "What do you know about it?" As a 
consequence, I never discuss child rearing, I 
never discuss marital dynamics either, even in a 
general way. I also avoid discussing my social 
life with my married friends because the 
temptation to give advice seems to overcome even 
the most sensitive. Besides child rearing, 
marriage relations, and my dating, I also avoid 
the subject of money. Whenever I spend money, 
my married friends tell me, "Well, if I didn't 
have a family, I could afford that too." I am 
reluctant to mention additions to my modest 
collection of Mormon art or Navajo rugs for the 
Same reason. Why, if these same friends are so 
eager to move me into marriage, do they seem 
simultaneously jealous of my freedom? 


Some of my best friends are married women, 
and some of these friendships predate their 
marriages. In these friendships, I frequently 
find myself keeping a kind of subconscious 
count: Have I spent an "adequate" amount of 
time with their husbands, too? I have to be 


sensitive to where the line is between "You saw 
Jeff today? That's nice. . . " and "You saw 
Jeff today? Again?" in these relationships, 


Single women should be understanding and 
helpful to the single male, but some of them are 
not. Oftentimes society makes single women 
bitter, and single men become scapegoats for 
their problems. On the other hand, I have 
several single women friends who have been 
friends for many years. We share intellectual 
and cultural interests and have shared enough 
experiences to be comfortable with each other. 
Fortunately, these relationships can provide 
much support. 


One of the most important sources of my 
identity as a single Mormon man has been my 
search for historical single men. I made a 
sort of pilgrimage to George Washington Carver's 
birthplace in Missouri. He was a single man who 
made important contributions to our society, and 
has inspired me with his good works. Mormon 
culture has also been influenced by single men. 
The first president of the University of Utah, 
John Park, never married, yet he had a great 
influence on education in the Church. Evan 
Stephens, who died a bachelor, spent his life 
directing the Tabernacle Choir and writing music 
to express his joy in the gospel, Knowing about 
these and other single men and their 
contributions to the Church has given me the 
desire to also contribute in my own way. 


The home I grew up in has been a great help. 
Serving and volunteering were part of the air we 
breathed. I've always held positions that have 
made me feel an important part of every ward I 
have lived in, It is probably true, however, 
that there are some positions my bishops have 
never considered me for because I am single. 
Many church leaders today feel that single men 
are not worthy of some church positions. But my 
research shows that almost every position in the 
Church has been held by a single man--there have 
been single stake presidents, single high 
councilors, and single bishops. Joseph Smith 
called single men to serve in the original 
Quorum of the Twelve. 


Although I appreciate my years spent in sin- 
gles wards, I feel that some of them have become 
"reservations" that isolate their members. I am 
now enjoying my resident ward with its diversity 
in ages, social backgrounds, and needs. I feel 
committed to the Church and its programs, and 
committed to finding ways of living that are 
right for me. In the meantime, maybe I can do 
something to help change a few stereotypes. 


Jeffrey 0. Johnson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Y RESEARCH 
eee shows that almost 
every position in the 
Church has been held by 
a single man . . . Joseph 
Smith called single men 
to serve in the original 
Quorum of the Twelve. 
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A Different Kind 


of Immorality 


In the past six months I have become 
painfully aware of my own immorality. I now see 
that some of my actions have been entirely 
opposed to what I know to be right. A twenty- 
two-year-old university student who has had a 
myriad of relationships with women in high 
school and college, I have finally learned that 
physical chastity is not the only requisite for 
being morally clean. I have realized that in 
all my relationships with women, I have been 
emotionally immoral by misusing their feelings 
for my own satisfaction. 


This self-revelation came when I recently 
broke up with someone whom I had been seriously 
dating; her dismay combined with the confusion 
of some of my most mature and respected friends 
caused me consciously to examine my motives for 
going out with her. My friends thought that I 
was irresponsible to women to let this woman 
think that I was serious about her when I really 
wasn't. In attempting to explain my behavior, I 
saw that I had been involved with her, and also 
with other women, mostly for the thrill of an 
emotional conquest. I wanted the ultimate 
emotional commitment from these women; I wanted 
them to say that they loved me. I misled and 
deceived them to accomplish this end, and yet 
felt that because I avoided physical intimacy 
with them, I was a moral person. 


Growing up in an active Mormon family, I was 
taught the basic gospel principles of love of 
God and fellowman upon which the commandments 
are based. My conscience and intellect 
confirmed to me that these teachings were true. 
But being young and easily swayed, I desired 
some of the excitement that I perceived to go 
along with unrighteous living. I knew that I 
would never come out in open rebellion against 
my parents or the Church; I loved my parents and 
recognized my dependence on them and never 
doubted the truthfulness of the gospel, but I 
often found myself participating in and enjoying 
activities that were in opposition to the 
Church's teachings. In the magazines I read, 
the movies I saw, the beverages I drank, and the 
language I used while away from home, I secretly 
rebelled against what I was being taught, while 
maintaining the necessary image so as to avoid 
any humiliating discipline from my parents or 
church leaders. Gaining maturity and more 
spiritual understanding in my late teens, I 
realized my foolishness and sincerely repented, 
proving my desire for forgiveness by 
subsequently complying with these simple laws. 


But a more subtle and dangerous desire for 
worldly excitement developed within me during 
those years. I had been taught the sanctity of 
the body, and I understood the seriousness of 
violating the law of chastity. As I observed 
the havoc that guilt, unwanted pregnancies, 
abortions, and high school marriages caused in 
the lives of my friends who were sexually 
promiscuous, my feelings that pre-marital sex 
was dangerous and damaging were confirmed. 
Nevertheless, my desire for worldliness led me 
to seek the thrill that I thought went along 
with being sexually active. The excitement that 
I yearned for, and got, came from being intimate 
with and having control over a woman's emotions. 
I didn't need the exhilaration of the literal 
sexual conquest of a woman; for me the thrill 
came in the seduction of her feelings. And by 
transferring the conquest from a physical to an 
emotional realm, I was able to live in both the 
world and the Church. I emulated the world's 
immoral model of manhood, and I could still tell 
my bishop that I was morally clean. 


The patterns of my relationships with young 
women have been too similar for me to think that 
they are accidental and not an indication of my 
real character. Upon meeting a woman who 
interested me, I would begin to date her as 
often as possible. Enjoying her attention and 
wanting the chance for a conquest, I would let 
her know very early that I was interested in 
having us date only each other. Usually, she 
wanted the same. At that point, instead of 
examining my feelings to decide whether they 
were strong enough for the commitment that I was 
making, I ignored them and thought only about 


how to make a conquest. Even when I knew that 
someone had more serious feelings for me than I 
had for her, I wouldn't tell her the truth about 
how I felt. I did not want her feelings to 
change until I had gotten a verbal commitment 
from her. Many times I had to tell a girl that 
I thought I loved her when I knew that I didn't 
so that she would feel confident enough to tell 
me how she felt in return. The excitement for 
me in our dating reached its highest point the 
moment she told me that she loved me. That 
experience became my goal in every dating 
relationship, and I used any means, including 
half-truths and complete lies, to bring about my 
selfish end. 


After a woman had told me that she loved me, 
I persisted in my masquerade until it became too 
uncomfortable to remain in the relationship. 
The length of time that I hung on with a woman 
depended on the degree to which I actually liked 
her, but usually within a month or two I 
instigated our breaking up. I became skilled at 
pretending regret and pain as I confessed a 
change in my feelings, telling each new conquest 
that I still cared about her as a person and 
wanted to remain friends, but that my love 
wasn't strong enough anymore for us to continue 
dating only each other. (I was now telling her 
how I had felt all along, as if it were an 
unexpected change.) It was easy for me to act 
hurt and imply that I was going to suffer from 
our breaking up as well, but I knew that as soon 
as I walked away, I could put her out of my 
mind. It was also easy to endure tears and 
disappointment because I didn't care that much; 
I was already looking forward to new conquests. 
Many of these women became bitter and resentful, 
but I doubt that any of them understood the 
depth of my deception. The most negative 
consequence of my behavior is that some of these 
women became withdrawn with other men because 
they feared that by being open they would again 
set themselves up to hurt. I always feigned 
innocence when blamed for their reactions, 
claiming that I couldn't help an honest change 
of feelings and that I was only being truthful. 


In looking back, I cannot in any way justify 
my irresponsible actions. I recognize that I 
have selfishly abused people and their emotions 
for my own pleasure. I am uncomfortable with 
the contradiction in my claims to be morally 
clean when I was actually engaged in an 
immorality that could potentially cause as much 
damage as, if not more than, petting or fornica- 
tion. Like sexual immorality, my emotional 
immorality was a misrepresentation of a divine 
gift. Sexual sins among youth are usually 
mutual mistakes of inexperience with strong 
natural desires. My emotional fornication was 
an intentional abuse, and the damaging distrust 
and bitterness in those whom I have hurt will be 
more severe and long lasting. And like the 
guilt that results from being physically 
immoral, the turmoil that I feel from my 
emotional misconduct can only be resolved 
through repentance, a repentance that recognizes 
the wrongness not only of the action but also of 
the motives and brings about a change in both. 


Ironically, as is frequently the case when 
one manipulates people, my selfish abuse of 
others’ feelings will probably hurt me the most. 
I have denied myself the opportunity for open, 
honest communication. That kind of communica- 
tion is essential for a successful marriage, 
something that I want very much and feel could 
bring me great happiness. I could miss out on 
that happiness because I have not learned in my 
dating experience--the preparation for 
marriage—to be truthful or sincere. On the 
contrary, I have developed inclinations and 
habits that will prevent me from having that 
kind of relationship. I have also lost 
opportunities to already have such a marriage. 
Until I learn to be honest with the women that I 
date and rid myself of a desire for the world's 
idea of excitement, I won't have the kind of 
courtship that could lead to a successful 
marriage. I have sown seeds of deceit and must, 
for now, reap the reward that I deserve. 


Name Withheld 


Chastity Rj 


Before I married at the age of thirty-three, 
I lived the letter of the law of chastity. And, 
although I observed the spirit of the law as set 
forth in Matthew 6:27-8 with rather less 
consistency, I think that I can say that I did 
so more often than not. However, after several 
years of marriage, I am dismayed to discover 
that during those years I had never observed the 
intent of the law. It is only now that I am 
discovering the nature of that intent. 


The intent, it seems to me, is to ensure that 
no distracting or divisive sexual influence 
enter into marital relations; that sex be 
discovered, explored, and finally defined for 
both partners by what they experience and create 
together; in sum, that all of a couple's 
significant sexual experience be mutual. This 
interpretation suggests that any extramarital 
sexual experience predisposes and shapes 
sexuality, thus harming the partnership by 
blurring its unique and mutual definition of 
sexuality. 


This view of the law of chastity forms one 
side of a triad of conflicting sexual 
definitions to which Mormon men are particularly 
subject. While the gospel teaches that the 
ideal man is sexually chaste, we live ina 
society that constantly projects the ideal of a 
male who is largely defined--and certainly 
affirmed--in his sexuality primarily by 
promiscuous and exploitative sexual performance. 
In order to live up to one ideal, the Mormon 
male must fail at the other. Although similar 
contradictions exist in most facets of life for 
committed Christians and while there is great 
satisfaction in living the precepts of the 
gospel, the Playboy standard of male sexuality 
is so intensely and pervasively reinforced that 
I wonder if anyone escapes with his self-image 
intact. 


I recognize that Mormon women have begun to 
encounter the same problem over the last ten to 
twenty years, but I would argue that the 
presumptions currently shaping women's sexuality 
in our culture have come into prominence too 
recently for these presumptions to have the 
scope and force of those that operate in men's 
lives. In dozens of subtle ways, our culture 
channels men into a selfish and self-absorbed 
sexuality, a sexuality, that, because it is 
essentially solitary, isolates them emotionally. 
The media ideal for the heterosexual male is the 
man aloof, totally introspective and self- 
contained. Clothes, cars and other indicators 
of conspicuous consumption are all used to build 
an idealized image that is ultimately no more 
than sexual fantasy, offering only self- 
gratification. The result seems to be the 
isolation of the individual from respectful and 
emotionally satisfying sexual interaction with a 
woman. 
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Unfortunately, in the past the Church often 
seems to have acted in contravention of this 
view of the intent of the law of chastity by 
promulgating and reinforcing some worldly sexual 


stereotypes. Generally we have depended on the 
world for our sexual and gender definitions, 
reinforcing societal trends instead of propound- 
ing our own gospel-based ideal. In doing so we 
divide men from women by insisting on the 
differences between them rather than on their 
union. The sexual revolution forced us to 
become somewhat more independent of social 
values, but we have not made a complete break 
yet. We are still trying to shore up so-called 
traditional values instead of striving toward a 
celestially defined ideal. 


So, on the one hand, Mormon men are taught to 
emulate a godhood that by the standards of our 
society consists of “feminine” (and thus subtly 
denigrated) characteristics. At the same time, 
and in increasingly strident tones, we are 
enjoined to assume, with the “patriarchal” role, 
those attributes that come directly from a 
worldly gender definition. Our attempts to 
respond to the perceived breakdown of the family 
by insisting on strict role divisions--because 
these divisions are not only “traditional” (and 
therefore somehow “true” or "right”) but also 
eternal and godlike. These attempts actually 
add another element to the existing conflict. 


In conclusion, it seems not only artificial 
but also counterproductive to discuss women's 
sexuality and men's sexuality separately. By my 
understanding of the law of chastity, a couple 
must define for themselves a mutual, blended 
heterosexuality, a union that transcends 
maleness or femaleness, that is more and other 
than simply the sum of its parts. Exaltation is 
perhaps most nearly approached by people who 
achieve this kind of union. Men who sense the 
conflict between that ideal and the conterfeits 
that are propounded both culturally and 
rhetorically find it difficult to realize the 
ideal without some sense of disorientation and 
guilt. 


The greatest challenge of the Mormon man, it 
seems to me, is to resist attitudes as well as 
experiences that would subvert the mutual 
sexuality (present or future) to be defined with 
his spouse through commitment and adjustment 
within an eternal partnership. His next 
greatest challenge may be to accept that such 
attitudes and experiences can as easily come 
from within the Church as from without. 


Dick Butler 
Menlo Park, California 


Priesthoo 


§ Without 


Shortly before he became President of the 
Church, Spencer W. Kimball spoke to a maxi- 
fireside at BYU. He mentioned a long-since 
returned missionary who was "little concerned 
about his bachelorhood, and laughed about it." 
Within the next day or two, I got more than 
half a dozen calls from friends at BYU saying 
that President Kimball had been talking about 
me. This missionary figured in a number of the 
Prophet's speeches over a period of years, and 
his age bore a curious resemblance to my own. 
And because I had distinct memories of discus- 
sions with him from which he drew his examples, 
I had little doubt that I was his foil. 


During the first year I served on the high 
council of the Boston Stake, I was visiting in 
Utah with a friend who was my closest and most 
intimate associate in high school and college. 
He has a large family, has been a bishop, and 
knows the mores of the Utah Church well. As I 
outlined my responsibilities, he burst out--with 
no intent to hurt--"I can't believe that they'd 
give a single man that kind of responsibility!" 


I represent an illegal category in the eyes 
of many church leaders. I am single, and not 
only am I well over twenty-six, Brigham Young's 
fabled designation of the age at which a single 
man becomes a threat to the community, I'm over 
forty, the age when dreams contract and the 
sinews of life begin to weaken. I know only a 
few men my age in the Church who have not 
married, and the vast majority of them are 
inactive. The rest are occasionally asked to 
serve in largely out-of-sight callings. A major 
reason that I have chosen to remain in the 
Boston area is because the leadership here has 
generally been flexible enough to look at 
willingness to serve rather than marital status 
as an index for callings. Their wisdom and 
tolerance have made it possible for me to serve 
in ways that would be closed to me in other 
parts of the Church. 


Marital status has not stood in the way of 
church service in the past. Jeremiah is a case 
in point. He was active in Jerusalem during the 
years before, during, and after its fall to the 
Babylonians. Scripture records that he was 
commanded not to marry. While he was the 
central prophet of his time, Lehi was also 
active in Jerusalem. I don't think it 
stretches probability too much to assume that 
they knew each other. I've often wondered how 
Jeremiah felt when Lehi told him that he was 
leaving, that the Lord had commanded him to 
gather up his family and flee Jerusalem, and 
that he would become the father of many nations 
in a promised land. No wonder we read about the 
lamentations of Jeremiah! 


My modern lamentation is of a different sort. 
I now serve as the bishop of a student/singles 
ward in Cambridge, something from which I always 
believed--and hoped--my singular status would 
protect me. Yet for all the authority that 
flows almost automatically from such a calling, 
in a doctrinal sense my priesthood is only 
partial. The priesthood superstructure into 
which I fit as an active male member of the 
Church is a substitute, protection, and support 
for the patriarchal priesthood that will 
continue throughout the eternities. Despite its 
name, the patriarchal priesthood is, as far as 
we understand it, a joint effort and creation of 
man and wife. Until I can be bound into that 
more fundamental level through marriage, my 
Priesthood is incomplete. But I've learned that 
this in no way means that my service should be 
Partial, nor that the duty to love that the 
possession of the priesthood thrusts upon me can 
be halfhearted. 


I was impressed a number of years ago when I 
heard Chase Peterson say that presiding over a 
congregation in the Church forced him to learn 
new ways of seeing and hearing. I knew then, 
intellectually, that he was right because I'd 
served as a counselor to his four predecessors. 
But now I am learning it directly: emotionally, 
spiritually, and very painfully. Being a bishop 
is no substitute for being a father, nor is it 
much of a bargain. It's clear to me that any 
single man who holds the priesthood must find 
ways to use it to bless others or find that it 
becomes only a husk, an empty form. I have 


found three major areas in which use of my 
priesthood has given me the opportunity to nur- 
ture and has deepened my relationships with 
others. 
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One of the most significant ways the Lord has 
worked through me to bless others is through 
teaching. I love to teach, and I know that I am 
a good teacher. My favorite line in Robert 
Bolt's A Man for All Seasons, a play about Sir 
Thomas More, comes when More tells Richard Rich 
that he would make a good teacher. Rich, who 
seeks the praise of the world, complains, "And 
if I was, who would know it?" More replies, 
"You, your pupils, your friends, God. Not a bad 
public, that ... ." Over the past two de- 
cades, I've taught hundreds of people in the 
Church, and many have told me that I nurtured in 
them a desire to learn or re-learn the gospel. 
I've learned, professionally, that teaching 
doesn't pay in the currency of this world, but 
the Lord pays handsomely. 


A second way of nurturing (and being nur- 
tured) centers on children. I love children. 
Many of the Mormons in the Boston area are cut 
off from their immediate families, as I am. But 
their children, if only for a fragment of their 
lives, have become part of my immediate family. 
I have learned that children, especially very 
small children, respond quickly when they are 
the focus of your attention. Over the years, I 
have cuddled, tickled, comforted, and enjoyed 
nearly a full generation of children. One of 
the first, who I first met when she was just a 
year old, is now a junior at Harvard. There 
have been many others who have given me the 
constant renewal of my capacity to love and have 
kept my desire to have my own children burning 
brightly. 


The third area in which my priesthood 
capacity has been enriched is through friend- 
ship. I have been blessed with good friends 
throughout my life, and they have expanded my 
experience in many specific ways. I'm also 
aware that a number of these friendships were 
deepened and given added dimension because they 
were grounded on priesthood principles, and I 
have had the profound pleasure of enriching my 
friends' lives through the use of the priest- 
hood. 


Any discussion of the problems of singles in 
the Church has, especially in recent years, 
centered around the problems of single women. 
But the percentage of both single men and single 
women is increasing faster than the percentage 
of traditional families in the Church. In 
addition to the stigma that too many single 
women feel they must bear in a Church of Latter- 
day families, the single man's dilemma is com- 
pounded by having the priesthood. Few married 
members of the Church realize how often and 
completely they categorize and stereotype single 
women and men, The question most members ask 
when my name comes up is not "Does he still 
enjoy his teaching as much?" or "How is his 
health?" or "What is his calling in the Church?" 
Almost invariably it will be "Is he married 
yet?" Obviously I am not just a single adult. 

I have become a single issue. For most church 
members, my marital status becomes the only 
relevant thing about me. 


Holding the priesthood without holding a 
family can be a very painful experience. 
President Kimball missed that pain when he re- 
ported that I "laughed" about my bachelorhood, 
It was not cavalier laughter. It was not really 
laughter at all. There is no promise of 
marriage in the next life given to me as is 
given to unmarried women in the Church. My 
faith instructs me that my judgment by the Lord 
will be just and merciful at the same time. But 
that does not solve my immediate problems nor 
meet my current needs, 


Long before Jeremiah lamented, Hosea uttered, 
at least in the King James.translation, some of 
the most beautiful words I know: "Sow to your- 
selves in righteousness, reap in mercy: break 
up your fallow ground: for it is time to seek 
the Lord, till he come and rain righteousness 
upon you" (Hosea 10:12). This instruction 
applies to us all, regardless of marital status. 
I know that each person, woman or man, bishop or 
new convert, must seek the Lord and offer him 
the sacrifice of a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit before all else. While singles are given 
neither special exemptions nor additional 
requirements in the scriptures, they lack the 
proximate challenges of family life. It takes 
ingenuity and hard work to break up our fallow 
ground, For unmarried priesthood holders, the 
doors to eternity are opened only by using our 
priesthood to bless and nurture those around us. 


Tony Kimball 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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SEXUAL SCRIPTS 


REWRTPINGST HE 


I grew up in the romantic era of President 
David 0. McKay. I listened with reverence to the 
tales of how he nobly refrained from kissing 
anyone until his wedding day and with awe at the 
descriptions of the exquisite joy of that first 
kiss across the altar. 


Because I looked at that beautiful white- 
haired couple and said, "That's for me," I 
declined to engage in osculatory signs of 
affection, and I left for--and returned from--my 
mission with virgin lips. 


While on my mission, I decided that my 
resolve not to kiss before marriage was silly, 
and I intellectually undid the commitment. 
However, undoing it emotionally was more 
difficult. I had defined kissing as a marriage 
ritual, laden with heavy symbolic meaning: If I 
kissed a woman, then I was ready to marry her. 


I met Ann shortly (about two hours) after 
coming home from my mission. As we gradually 
became romantically involved, a strain 
developed. Our relationship had gone past the 
point at which it would have been natural to 
express our affection with a kiss. I wanted to 
kiss her. She wanted me to kiss her. Her 
roommates wanted me to kiss her. (They were 
hungry for ice cream--the BYU ritual for 
celebrating the momentous occasion.) But I 
could not. I was not ready to propose, which I 
would have had to do if I kissed her. Kissing 
meant too much. I needed to devalue it in order 
to experience it. 


Because I had taken the "save-kissing-for- 
marriage" idea so seriously, I decided that I 
could only redefine it if I first kissed someone 
whom I had no intention of marrying. At a 
friend's wedding, such an opportunity presented 
itself, and I took advantage of it. Once the 
spell was broken, I went on a veritable spree, 
kissing as many women as possible--not a 
particularly difficult task at BYU. Once I had 
escaped from the tyranny of "THE KISS," my 
relationship with Ann developed comfortably 
along its way to marriage. 


Sometimes I laugh at myself for having made 
such a big deal out of a simple kiss, but 
actually, I am lucky that I did. Other people 
have dealt with a similar dilemma at a more 
advanced level, resorting to having sex with as 
many people as possible in order to free 
themselves from the tyranny of restrictive 
norms. Therefore, I do not completely regret my 
extreme level of abstinence (although there were 
a couple of girls with whom. . .). My Mormon 
socialization kept me from embracing a destruc- 
tive sexual script written for American men. 


We men have difficulty being intimate. We 
are not taught how to; rather, we are taught not 
to. I think that the single biggest barrier to 
intimacy in our culture is the traditional male 
sex role. Some of the negative aspects of the 
macho male model are obvious, such as the image 
of real men as aggressive, tough, stoic, and 
unfeeling, and the corresponding need of real 
men to avoid any appearance of gentleness, 
caring, understanding, or of being affected by 
emotion. It is clear that the characteristics 
that are valued in the traditional macho male 
impede intimate interaction and that the 
personality traits needed to establish close, 
caring relationships are antithetical to the 
macho model. 


There is a more subtle, but even more 
insidious, way in which the macho male model 
inhibits intimacy. Paradoxically, the model's 
required obsession with sex crowds out the more 
important aspects of intimacy. The constant 
seeking of sexual conquest that is the hallmark 
of the macho male sexual script competes 
directly with the emotional vulnerability that 
has to be inherent in true intimacy. The macho 
male simply cannot afford to open himself up to 
emotional closeness because the concomitant 
caring, concern, commitment, and self-revelation 
are all handicaps against winning the sexual 
sweepstakes. This game of "conquestiality" 
cannot be won by those who succumb to actually 
becoming friends with women. Therefore, because 
intimacy threatens sexual conquest, a "real" man 
would rather eat quiche than allow himself to 
become deeply involved in intimate sharing. 


Our Mormon culture does us a real service by 
rejecting the sexual obsession of the American 
macho male myth. Our culture does us a dis- 
service, however, by replacing the macho myth 
with a sexual script that is equally obsessive 
and thus as great a barrier to the development 
of intimacy. The Mormon mode] combines 
reverence and fear, with the foous on the fear. 
We are taught that sex is dangerous, and there- 
fore that women are dangerous. We are taught to 
distrust ourselves and each other. We are told 
that sex is a powerful force that can sweep us 
away at any moment, destroying our lives. We 
therefore need to be eternally vigilant, 
constantly guarding ourselves against sexual 
temptation. We end up guarding ourselves 
against women and against intimacy. 


Being intimate with someone whom we fear is 
difficult. Intimacy cannot flourish in an 
atmosphere of fear and mistrust. Intimacy is 
also difficult in an atmosphere of reverence. 
When we place someone on a pedestal, we 
automatically establish distance, putting up 
another barrier. The heavy emphasis on virtuous 
and holy womanhood makes women less accessible 
to us, The "Pure Woman" is as unapproachable as 
the "Dangerous Woman"--and we fear them both. 

We are concerned that we might contaminate the 
pure woman or--even worse--become consumed 

with the need to determine whether she is indeed 
pure. 


I remember well the "object lesson" that 
reinforced this attitude. The teacher would ask 
a boy if he would like a piece of gum and, when 
the answer was affirmative, the teacher would 
unwrap the gum, stick it in his mouth, chew it a 
few times, take it out of his mouth, and hand 
it--dripping with saliva--to the boy, asking if 
the boy still wanted the gum. Or he would ask 
if any of us would be so crass as to lick the 
butter off a piece of bread before giving it to 
a friend. 


I never did understand why anyone would want 
to lick butter off a piece of bread, but still 
the message was clear. A girl who had been 
kissed was defective. (You can imagine the 
status of a woman who had had sex--but that was 
not even mentionable in those halcyon days.) 
Either she had lost her savor and no longer 
would taste good, or she had been covered with 
some slimy substance that had defiled her and 
made the thought of even kissing her seem 
repulsive. The analogies were absurd. The 
implications were crue] and demeaning. (I 
imagine that the girls must have felt awful 
being described as pieces of chewed gum.) But 
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the message was clear. Girls and women are 
commodities--those who have been touched by 
someone else are damaged goods. 


The irony is that our obsession with sexual 
control has the same effect as the macho 
obsession with sexual conquest--they both crowd 
out intimacy. There is no room--or inclination, 
really--to become close and get to know each 
other when we are overwhelmed by the importance 
of either sexual conquest or sexual purity. The 
Mormon model and the macho model, therefore, 
make the same mistake. They each place too much 
emphasis on sex and consequently neglect 
intimacy. 


Sex is a wonderful part of life, but it 
should not be the climactic event that we have 
created. Momentous events are not conducive to 
intimacy. Intimacy develops best in the quiet 
times when we feel comfortable enough with each 
other to take down the masks, let down our 
guards, and explore. The sexual scripts-- 
presenting sex as either the overriding goal or 
as something to fear, and often as both at the 
same time--keep men and women from being 
together as friends. 


Mormon men are presented with two models of 
appropriate behavior--one from the Mormon 
culture and the other from the American. 
Because both models inhibit intimate 
relationships, we must reject them both by 
denying their common characteristic--the 
obsessive concern with sex. We should value 
both sexual expression and sexual control 
without allowing either to dominate us. We need 
to learn--through our experience--both how to 
express and how to control our sexuality. 


When I was a child, I developed a strong fear 
of drowning. I learned that the easiest way to 
keep from drowning was to stay away from the 
water, The problem with this strategy was two- 
fold: not only could I not experience the 
enjoyment of swimming, but I was actually in 
more danger of drowning on those occasions when 
I unavoidably had to go near the water. So I 
decided to learn how to swim. The turning point 
in my swimming career came the night that I 
finally figured out how to tread water. Once I 
knew that I could control myself in the water, I 
was no longer obsessed with the fear of 
drowning. I could then get on with the business 
of learning how to swim, an activity I now 
regularly enjoy. Swimming did not become the 
central focus of my life, and I am not consumed 
with a continual need to prove that I can swim. 
It simply became an enjoyable part of my life, 
integrated with my other activities. And I did 
not drown. 


Likewise, when I discovered that I could 
control sex, I found out that I could get on 
with the process of developing relationships. 
Deflating the importance of kissing was part of 
that process. When kissing no longer had such a 
momentous meaning, it stopped being a barrier 
for me. Because I reject both the Mormon and 
the macho models of sexuality, I find that it is 
surprisingly easy and natural to develop close 
and meaningful friendships with women. And, 
because I am not concerned with scoring points 
nor with questions of licked butter or chewed 
gum, I find that these friendships turn out to 
be egalitarian, freed from the inequality 
inherent in the two cultural models. There is, 
indeed, a better script. 


Marvin Rytting 
Columbus, Indiana 
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Prometheus 
Uninvited 


As a man, it strikes me as no particular good 
fortune for us men to be alive during a period 
when the moral focus of history is not on men, 
not even tenuously. Our society is turning a 
difficult corner, and men, though through no 
lack of will or ambition, are patently in the 
wrong lane. Oh, we will have roles, even as 
best supporting actors, but we will not star. 
The lead in the next fifty years belongs 
unequivocally to women, an emerging independent 
and intelligent species that walks upright and 
talks back. 


Meanwhile, there is a waxen domesticity to 
the lives and adjusted aspirations of the men in 
my and contiguous generations. In a period of 
acutely insecure plenty, we have become wholly 
preoccupied with the details of keeping house. 
For men, visions are pragmatically circum- 
scribed. Reading Money Magazine, The Wall 
Street Journal and Howard Ruff, we have become 
like Martha, “careful and troubled about many 
things.” The romantics of the '60s and before, 
the Populists and New Dealers, the activists and 
the Liahonas have gone off quietly into the 
wings, there to tend the hearth in their new 
heat-recirculating fireplace inserts. 


Oh, we men have our heroes, but our new 
Promethians are no fugitive firebringers. 
Instead, they take out full page ads in the 
local newspapers and conduct latter-day schools 
of profits in the upper rooms of the Ramada Inn. 
The cool, blue flame they keep attracts neither 
wild nor gypsy moths. Domesticated by hard 
times, the faithful have become like the 
landfill tract houses to which they are 
indentured, settling ever more fussily into the 
receding ground of financial responsibility. 


In fact, settling—-mostly for less—-may be 
the sum of all men's movement in the '70s and 
"80s. Suddenly it is our wives, sisters, even 
our mothers, who--storming legislatures; writing 
congressmen, editors, books--are waging new holy 
wars in a waning, man-wearied century. 

Surely, history has few reversals of such 
entertaining irony. Perhaps this one is no more 
than long overdue payment on an old debt. When 
my children were born, I stood fast by my 
laboring wife (who, incidentally, recalls no 
such steadfastness) and endured both abuse and 
forgiveness with grudging equanimity. For all 
the guilt and sympathy that I could muster, I 
was still not the one strapped and stirruped to 
an unjustly multiplied sorrow. And indeed, any 
impassioned undertaking, the motivation of 
which, though I understand it, is not my 
own--not urgently, inescapably felt--appears to 
me somehow tainted. Nor do I suspect for a 
moment that I am unique in this. How elsé does 
one explain the impatience, the bemused smiles, 
the condescension of men standing almost 
universally with hands in their pockets watching 
the feminist fray. 


During the spring 1980 meeting of the Mormon 
Historical Association, I attended, because of 
its irresistible title, a paper on “constructive 
achievements” of Mormon polygamy. The speaker, 
as I remember him, was an analytical sociologist 
with a gift for argument and irreverence who 
entertained us all hugely—-all, that is, except 
the three or four and only sisters grimly 
encamped in a back row. They were neither 
persuaded nor amused, and in the discussion 
period that followed, they trembled with tense, 
accusatory questions that surprised a convivial 
locker room of scholars into awkward, head- 
shaking silence, 


It is not easy and not natural for the 
comfortably good humored to forgive or even 
accept the humorlessness of the militant. And 
the temptation is to view this not as a 
difficulty of empathy, but of comprehension. 
Our disinclination seems a quite reasonable 
expression of bewilderment, and, afterall, 
distaste is the only genuine (if algo less 
enthusiastically persued) alternative to 
worship in a confrontation as mysterious as 
gender. "You can't live with them," says my 
neighbor, "and you can't live without them!" 


The terrible truth, however, is that they are 
doing without us--and without permission. It 
Was at that same meeting that I, for the first 
time, lost my wife and my priority ranking to 
the rising tide in the affairs of women. There 
was in the same hotel an informal bedroom caucus 
of certain arch-Mormon women who for some time 
had been declining, publicly and in uncorrelated 
print, to follow the pertinent admonition of 
Paul. When invited to join in, my neophyte wife 


responded with the same unquestioning automation 
that sends carefully shorn priesthood holders 
marching into the portentous mystery of a solemn 





assembly. The door was ajar, and I peered once 
or twice into the room. It was no place for 
men. I was afflicted with a sense of dis- 
enfranchisement to which I had never before been 
privy. While my wife sat at the feet of the 
Sistren, I found myself searching the lobby for 
someone to go shopping with. That having 
failed, I perused hotel brochures for sights to 
see when my wife would be free and available to 
see them with me. I perused until 2 A.M. and 
was, I insist, concertedly un-miffed when 
finally she re-emerged, apologetic but absolv- 
ingly important, to take me home to bed. I was 
then, and am now, sincerely happy for her, 
though I have since learned that in the grander 
economy of such councils and conferences, my own 
place is at home with the children and the 
dishes. 


And why not? In evolutionary epochs it is 
the emerging species--in political dynasties, 
the emerging powers--that capture practical 
attention. No authority and no tradition can 
upstage a novelty that--from the perspective of 
history--is seen holding hands with progress. 
Moreover, who am I to argue, when whatever I say 
will have been said to the certain and acute 
chagrin of my great-grandchildren. In the 
blinking eye of posterity, the present alarmed 
resistence from some quarters will seem as 
blindly and crudely self-serving as, from here, 
the paternalistic moralizing of ante-bellum 
slave holders or the pious hubris of the 
medieval church. It will as ever require a 
maximum either of forgiving historical 
enlightenment or resolute historical ignorance 
to turn the hearts of wondering children to 
their intractable fathers. 


Thus, if only to stay out of trouble with 
history, men should probably be content to stand 
aside and watch it speed by in the other lane. 
Stardom is out of the prospect, and if we will 
surrender notoriety as well, then at least we 
may avoid the ignominy of having been run over 
by a noble cause. We will have to console 
ourselves that there are times, even in the 
lives of men, when discretion is all that 
remains of valor. 

Neal C. Chandler 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


eflections ©: 
ale feminist 


I have tried to search my roots to uncover 
what led me to my current challenging role as a 
male feminist. I can't say that it was my mostly 
female first name, which over the years won me a 
girl's bike and an invitation to join the WAFs. 
It was not my family upbringing, with one 
brother and no father after the age of thirteen. 
Nor was it my socialization as a Mormon male 
growing up with ten male peers in Ogden, Utah, 
or my undergraduate career as a cadet at the 
United States Air Force Academy. No, all of 
these should have taken me in other directions. 


My feminist empathy could have something to 
do with the fact that I have always liked women 
more than men, My feminism could also be a 
result of my always having championed the under- 
dog, because although women are not "dogs," they 
have certainly been "under" a male-dominated 
Power system. 


My role as a male feminist began to emerge a 
decade ago as I assumed the position of Director 
of the University of Colorado's Management 
Training Center. Our program for executive 
females, a pioneer effort in that day, had four 
male faculty members and one female. Although I 
felt that management was a "sexless" topic, I 
also felt that emerging female managers could 
use some good role models, so I created a new 
faculty with four female instructors and one 
"token" male. I did not see this as a 
Particularly provocative act, but a major Denver 
newspaper picked it up, and suddenly I was the 
voice of militant feminism in the state. 
Fortunately, I escaped to a doctoral program at 
Harvard, just before I could be invited to lead 
any marches. 


My first act at Harvard was to enroll in a 
class on "social sex roles," so that I could try 
to get informed on the subject for which I had 
suddenly become a spokesperson. Much of what I 
now "know" I learned through that class. Those 
four years in Boston also gave me an opportunity 
to work with many impressive professional women. 
Through friendships and work associations, I 
learned of their daily triumphs and setbacks. 


In addition, I have spent a decade as a 
consultant putting on management development 
courses all over the United States. One of my 
most popular seminars is for women moving up 
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into supervision and management. I have trained 
over 3,000 of these women, and the experience 
has been a real education for me. 


I have gained several insights from these 
seminars and the women with whom I have worked, 
I have learned that most people are ill-informed 
about the social roles in which men and women 
function daily. To say that women are on the 
whole more emotional than men or that men are in 
the aggregate more aggresive than women says 
nothing about whether these differences are 
based on physiology or socialization. The 
solution to that quandry has important 
implications when we begin discussing changing 
sex roles. Finding information on male and 
female roles that is relatively free of sex 
stereotyping is difficult. 


In these seminars I also discovered that 
there are a great many hidden feelings in both 
women and men. I found that women and men 
shared feelings very differently in one-sex 
seminars than they did in mixed-sex seminars. I 
remember asking a group of women who were 
sharing some very strong feelings with me why 
they hadn't confronted the men in the seminar 
held earlier with their feelings. They replied, 
"We are the first women who have ever been 
invited to a management development program 
here, and we don't want to do anything that will 
make us the last." "Besides," one added, "we 
like having a job." I would have liked to have 
dealt with their feelings in the seminar; we 
never did. 


Sometimes women in the seminar Proved to be 
their own worst enemies. Some of the most 
blatant sexual stereotyping that I have heard 
has come from these women. They have bought-- 
hook, line and sinker-~all the reasons why women 
are unfit for leadership and management. 
Ironically, many of the women who do climb to 
lofty heights on the corporate ladder adopt a 
"self-made person" attitude that says, "I made 
it on my own, and by heck you other women can do 
it too!" Women are only now beginning to use 
the mentoring and networking techniques that 
have been part of the "old boy network" for 
years. 


I have also learned that institutional sexism 
is very subtle and very powerful. It is found 
everywhere, so pervasive in all organizational 
forms of communication and power that it has 
sunk deep into the heads of both men and women 
and is very difficult to fight! 


From my experience my strong belief is that 
there are so many massive social problems to 
deal with today that we need every member of 
both sexes involved in the problem-solving and 
the innovation. We cannot and should not lose 
half of our brainpower to making coffee and 
clearing copy machines. 


But, before you become a male feminist--and 
especially if you do decide to take on the 
role--heed these cautions. Be warned that most 
people are not introspective about their own 
blind spots and that they are going to resent 
and resist any "mote clearing" from you. When 
considering the subject of blind spots, be 
constantly checking the condition of your own 
"beams." No matter how cleared of scatomas that 
you feel your thoughts, words, or actions are, 
you will always find places where you have 
become the victim of the massive cultural sea in 
which you swim every day. 


Watch out for those male colleagues who 
misunderstand and resent your championing the 
cause of women. They may try to sabotage your 
best efforts. I ultimately lost an executive 
job because I confronted a corporate president 
on his continued use of the term "girls" to 
refer to the women in the organization. He 
never forgot nor ever forgave me for that public 
challenge--and he never stopped calling them 
"girls." 


You must also decide whether you are willing 
to pay the price for your idealism and 
involvement in the fight for justice. Pick your 
battles. Don't exhaust yourself jousting with 
every windmill. More ground may be gained by 
letting a sexist joke pass and taking on the 
corporate promotion or pay system. 


In any situation at work, home, or church, 
try to clarify roles and avoid sexual stereo- 
typing. Who is best qualified to clear the copy 
machine? Is nurturing children an inherently 
female task? Whose responsibility is the gar- 
bage? Is the giving of blessings an inherently 
male function? Your answers to these and simi- 
lar questions might surprise and enlighten you. 


And finally, in your relations with women, 
avoid being patronizing. Don't expect their 
undying adoration because you have chosen to 
take a stand against injustice. Ask yourself, 
"Is my real goal to right wrongs or to get 
recognition from the women?" 


Lin Bothwell 
Orem, Utah 
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Exponent II 


FALSE DICHOIOMIES 


"It seems that you have two options: To be a 
good Latter-day Saint or to lead a gay life- 
style." 


After weeks of agonizing deliberation, I had 
finally mustered sufficient resolve for a 
nervous confession to my bishop of a recent 
whirlwind love affair I had had with a man. It 
had been my first carnal experience. For a 
while, the emotional intensity of the affair had 
eclipsed all other feelings, but eventually, 
like a delayed reaction, disillusion and guilt 
crept in, leaving me to contemplate two 
enormously conflicting realities: The reality 
of what I had felt during the affair and the 
reality of the restored gospel as I had known 
and believed it all my life. The romantic 
feelings I had experienced seemed like a 
natural, organic part of myself; to dismiss them 
as evil would be like dismissing my right arm as 
evil. But I was being told to do so. 


Such conflicts involving my beliefs were not 
new to me. For instance, in high school I was 
told that either evolution was false or the 
Church was; I could not believe in both. This 
binary division of reality into religion vs. 
evolution seemed absurd to me and, over the 
years, numerous other conflicts have proven 
similarly artificial. Could I resolve this 
latest one in like manner? Its comparatively 
personal nature, however, combined with the 
burden of guilt, made it more complex. I had 
nurtured the hope that my bishop might be able 
to impart some wisdom that would spare me an 
impossible choice and prevent these two polar 
realities from tearing my being asunder. His 
authoritative corroboration of the either/or 
worldview, however, seemed to print it indelibly 
onto the metaphysical structure of the universe. 


Fortunately, it was not long until something 
happened that diffused the conflict. I found a 
close friend and confidante in one of the single 
women in our ward, and our friendship grew into 
a romance, My initial confusion and lack of 
certainty finally gave way to a delight at 
having discovered yet a new side of myself. My 





feelings were not born of any sort of constraint, 
but were as natural as those I had felt in my 
earlier romance, There was no need to redefine 
myself; I was neither one thing nor the other, 
but both. 


This new development was misunderstood by 
many. Gay friends and associates voiced their 
pessimism about its ultimate success. I was not 
being honest. I had merely capitulated to some 
kind of crude, ecclesiastical authoritarianism. 
On the other side, the exaggerated delight of 
the local church leaders irked me. Homo- 
sexuality was a "condition" that could be cured 
after all, they congratulated themselves, and I 
was satisfying them by being a golden example. 
In reality, of course, there was no "cure" about 
it. I had simply discovered a larger, more 
complex self. But as irritating as these mis- 
understandings were, I was able to ignore them. 
K. and I had something genuine, and others would 
just have to understand it after their own 
fashion. 


After some time, however, the misunder- 
standings came from closer range. K. began 
asking questions that made me squirm. Did men 
still catch my attention? Was I still attracted 
to them? Had I changed? A heretofore unvoiced 
expectation was becoming apparent, and I was 
being asked to define myself. Her fear--that 
if I still felt any attraction to men, I could 
not really be attracted to women--turned into a 
wedge that finally divided us. Once again, I 
was confronted with the demand to declare myself 
as either/or--either completely straight or gay. 
Just as, until recently, even a remote black 
ancestor left one ineligible for the priesthood, 
so it seemed that having any homosexual capacity 
at all made one "gay"--and therefore consigned 
permanently to a separate identity and exis- 
tence. 


By this point, I felt little confidence that 
official church channels could help me deal with 
this recrudescent conflict, and I resolved to 
simply work it out on my own, As part of this 
attempt, I wrote to and began receiving news- 


letters from Affirmation, an organization to 
help gay Mormons. While I applaud the much- 
needed pastoral efforts of this group, what I 
read in the newsletters only seemed to reinforce 
what was at the root of my conflict. The rheto- 
ric revealed that many LDS gays have adopted a 
position that mirrors the dogged intractability 
of the Church. In one of their publications, 
they urge married homosexuals to "get out of the 
marriage just as soon as possible!" This pre- 
Sumptuous piece of advice is as misinformed as 
bishops' urging homosexual members to marry, and 
illustrates the fact that an uncompromising, 
inflexible position on anything usually results 
in an equally inflexible position opposing it. 


Cross-cultural studies of homosexuality and 
of human sexual expression in general, combined 
with my own experience, convince me that our 
natures are far more complex than these crudely 
binary schemes admit. In many cultures, the 
line between homosexual and heterosexual is less 
elear, or at least less of an object of anxiety. 


For me, homosexual and heterosexual are 
merely words we use; they suggest no ultimate 
reality, and I reject either as a suitable label 
for myself. At present, neither my lifestyle 
nor my inclinations would make either label 
accurate. The insistence of both the Church and 
the gay community that we declare ourselves 
totally on one side or the other leads many 
people along the tortuous--and torturous~--path 
of denying what they experience. 


The mutually exclusive twin realities that 
haunted me after my affair now seem hollow. 
Reality has a wonderful and enduring unity about 
it, no matter how our confused and sometimes 
desperate minds may slice it up. Above all, 
religion should help us to participate in and be 
healed by this harmonious unity. Many of our 
conflicts are born of limited vision or of self- 
imposed false dichotomies. Often what seems to 
be half the conflict is not religion at all. 
True religion helps us see beyond the conflict, 
and feel at peace, 


Name Withheld 





*"Deep Roots Are Not Reached 


Women's Conference 1983 at Brigham Young 
University was a patchwork of many aspects of a 
woman's experience, some finely sewn and pieced, 
others ill-fitted and ill-matched. The theme 
was a marvelously applicable literary thread 
running through the entire conference. Taken 
from J.R.R. Tolkien, the entire quotation reads: 


All that is gold does not glitter, 

Not all those who wander are lost, 

The old that is strong does not wither, 
Deep roots are not reached by the frost. 


Daily keynote addresses cultivated the theme. 
Mary Anne Wood suggested that "The Roots Spread 
No Wider than the Branches," citing contri- 
butions made by pioneer forebearers and stress- 
ing the need to become as children, spiritual 
children of God as we are mortal children of 
these pioneer women. Other keynote speakers 
were Elder Neal A. Maxwell, who advised "Try the 
Virtue of the Word of God"; Arthur Henry King, 
who spoke on "The Frost and the Thaw"; and 
Patricia Holland, whose topic was "Yielding the 
Fruits of Peace." 


As with any such undertaking the conference 
had its problems--the last minute absence of the 
main keynote speaker due to illness and the 
usual scheduling foul-ups. But where the con- 
ference failed was in not knowing its audience. 
Aimed purposely at the college woman, it ignored 
the obvious majority of women in attendance, who 
were not students, but older Mormon women, not 
just from neighboring Utah towns, but from 
across the country. 


This failure was evident in the crowded 
workshop, "Handling Stress in Marriage," which, 
though well-prepared, was taught by a young 
married couple who had effectively survived the 
death of their first child. How to handle a 
one-time stressful situation was not what the 
middle-aged attendees were looking for. They 


wanted to explore not how to survive the 
"biggies," but how to trudge through the 
accumulation of small stresses that marriage 
brings. The couple's experience was touching, 
but not well matched to the audience. 


Hopefully, in the future, conference 
organizers will avoid Ph.D. candidates who 
cannot communicate their knowledge. One who had 
done an interesting study of the differences in 
the perceptions of men and women was ill- 
equipped to interpret his findings or even to 
address adequately the expectant faces before 
hin. 


The workshop on sexual abuse was well- 
attended and led by a knowledgeable panel 
composed of Elaine Dyer, BYU School of Nursing; 
Larry Farmer, former bishop and professor of 
political law; Tanya Johnson, policewoman; and 
Maxine Murdock, clinical psychologist. The 
emphasis was basically on child abuse and in- 
cest, and the statistics quoted were powerful. 
We learned that one third of all rape victims 
are reraped because they fail to report the 
initial incident and that 85 percent of those 
children, infant to teen, who are sexually 
assaulted, are assaulted by a trusted adult. 


Dorothy Hansen's "Beyond Human Relations" had 
tremendous impact as she stated, "Most of us are 
living well-ordered terrestrial lives." She 
went on to point out that "coping" is a deadly 
word to accept in dealing with our problems 
because it only rechannels our emotions without 
causing growth; she called this "soul-cheating 
behavior." She suggested that situations that 
cannot be corrected by coping can be overcome by 
the proper exercise of faith. "Head analysis," 
she said, "does not create soul growth." 


Another popular workshop was that of Dr. 
Homer Ellsworth, "Medical Concerns for Women." 
This crowded workshop showed how interested 


by the Frost” 


women are in knowing what makes them physically 
tick and physically sick. 


Meg Wheatly-Pesci, an assistant professor at 
Cambridge College and recent convert to the 
Church, applied her masterful understanding of 
the world of work to present "The Evolving 
Nature of Woman: How Organizations Shape Our 
Behavior." This was an historical overview that 
showed how women have continually been manipu- 
lated out of the best jobs and should serve as a 
warning as more and more women enter the labor 
force. 


Jaroldeen Edwards spoke to, "The Renaissance 
of an LDS Woman," and challenged all to live 
better by taking advantage of eye-opening mo- 
ments in our lives. Marybeth Raynes, a licensed 
marriage and family therapist, with her 
"Standards Night Revisited: Reworking, Re- 
affirming Teachings About Sexual Interaction,” 
condemned the negative approach of the "chastity 
nights" held for our youth and suggested the use 
of examples that suggest healing, change, and 
growth. Other workshops dealt with children at 
home, single women (who seem to be alive and 
well and living in Mormondom), the practical- 
ities of living in our world today, and the 
spiritual side of our lives. 


An interesting, oft-repeated question that I 
heard at this conference was, "Why aren't men 
hearing these things?" I passed two male BYU 
students in the hall as one said to the other, 
"How come they never have a conference for us?" 
A good question. 


Of course, three days was not long enough to 
address all the problems that have faced LDS 
women during our silent years, but it is a 
beginning and, as an annual event, a healthy 
future avenue of expression and learning. 


Marilyn Curtis White 
Provo, Utah 





Spring 1983 
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Autumnal flashes of red, yellow, and orange; 
air that sparkles clarity; warm fires from logs 
and in hearts; women meeting and re-meeting--and 
these are just the ingredients. The repast is 
going to be a smorgasbord of food for thought 
and for the soul. 


To celebrate our ten years of getting to know 
each other in print, we are gathering from Fri- 
day, October 7, through Monday, October 10, in 
the hills of New England. Please be there. 

This weekend is for all of us who enjoy Exponent 
Il. 


We will spend Friday evening getting acquain- 
ted and sharing our memories, Saturday, we will 
have two formal discussion groups--a panel of 
women representing the regions of the country 
talking about what life is like where they are 
as well as the pilgrimage to Nauvoo, and an 
evening with Virginia Sorensen and Esther 
PeterSen, moderated by Mary Bradford, Informal 
discussions will take place, we hope, on walks 
and in quiet corners. 
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Sunday will be a day for taking our lights 
from under our bushel baskets. We will read our 
poetry, essays, and stories, sing together and 
to each other, and share our spiritual biogra- 
phies. 


Monday, we will return to Boston to walk the 
Freedom Trail and to run or to cheer our runners 
in the Bonne Bell 6,.2-mile road race along the 
city streets, To recuperate, we will wander 
through the culinary wonders of Quincy Market. 


To reserve your place, write to 
Sue Paxman 

10 Bowdoin Street, No. 1 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


and a reservation form as well as a suggestion 
questionnaire will be sent to you, 


We look forward to seeing you! 
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Letters 


Exponent II 








Editor: 


I trust this letter will be accepted in the 
spirit in which it is intended. I have waited 
this long to indicate my feelings in the hope 
that the many good things which were accom- 
plished by your issue on sexuality [Fall 1982] 
will counterbalance this concern which I have. 

I was asked several months ago to write an 
article on incest for Exponent II. It isa 
subject about which I have a great deal of 
professional information and experience. I have 
always been a supporter of Exponent, even though 
writing such an article for a non-referree 
journal takes away from my professional time. I 
think that such volunteer efforts are a part of 
the consecration expected of us all. 


I spent a great deal of time researching as 
well as writing this article and hurried to meet 
a deadline that was somewhat ambiguous in the 
beginning, but when clarified left me very 
little time to complete the article. I did 
write the article as requested and submitted it 
on time. I specifically requested that I have 
time to review galleys and that no editing of 
the substance occur on this piece, since it had 
been carefully constructed and involved a very 
serious progression of ideas. 


I never did receive galleys, just a telephone 
call at a time when I was not home. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to return the 
call, I was finally able to make contact with 
someone, at which time I was told that the paper 
was already in press and that I could not make 
any changes. I was disappointed for two 
reasons: 1) There had been substantial changes 
made in my original version which altered the 
intent and focus of the article and made some 
issues unclear. 2) I think that when you ask 
professionals to give their time, they deserve 
at least a professional response in terms of 
editing, proofing of galleys, etc. I know that 
you do all your work on a volunteer basis and 
that it is a mammoth responsibility. I also 
know that you do not do Exponent (or those 
people who contribute to it) a service by not 
permitting more time for checking of galleys and 
re-editing. 


I appreciate the opportunity to have been 
asked to contribute to this edition. I am dis- 
appointed in the final result and think it does 
not represent my professional stance regarding 
this issue. I trust that you will take these 
suggestions in the spirit in which they are 
intended and arrange your deadlines to permit 
the appropriate kinds of re-editing, etc., that 
are so necessary to a quality production. 


Sally H. Barlow, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Brigham 
Young University 
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Dear Editors: 


Your first issue on sexuality made me want to 
write, but I repressed the urge, because I have 
always felt that my sexual experience was mine 
alone, not to be exposed to ANYONE, the most 
private and intimate thing in my life, to which 
only my husband and I had access. But with your 
second issue strongly filled with many women's 
experiences, I felt that someone from my per- 
spective owed it to others to speak out. 


I experienced sexual abuse when I was five 
years old. Astute neighbors observed and 
reported this to my parents, and I will never 
forget being grilled in my living room by them 
and by my parents, seeing my father pound 
angrily on the man's door. I knew that I had 
done something terrible, and I knew from then on 
that I was soiled and wicked. These feelings 
came and went during the years but were an 
especial agony as I watched the crumpled tissue 
being passed from hand to hand on "Chastity 
Night." Oh, what an ugly word that was to me. 


During my teenage years, I realized that I 
had been an innocent victim, but the basic 
feelings remained. I wasn't "clean." Besides, 
I experienced very real sexual feelings as my 
body developed. I dated, kissed, but always on 
an innocent level. Later, at college, when 
really blatant sex was proferred, I found a 
great surge of joy and happiness at my own 
strength to say no. 


I fell in love with my husband intellectual- 
ly. He was everything I wanted, though he 
wasn't able to excite me romantically as the 
young man I had given up several years before 
had. We were totally well-suited and had 
similar backgrounds, and it was borne witness to 
both of us that we were right for each other. 

As our wedding approached, my apprehension grew. 
He found it hard to express affection to me. 





His mother lectured us on the dangers of 
intimacy. I knew I had real sexual needs, and I 
didn't know if he could accept these. What 
would he think of me? I was not pure as he was. 
Three days before our wedding, we went to see 
"Carousel," and it was so sad, life was so sad 
that I started crying and didn't stop for three 
days, until the morning of our wedding. How 
could I go from unmarried to the marriage bed? 
How could I accomplish it? 


I went to the temple like a stone. I walked 
through the ceremony, the wedding breakfast, and 
later the reception. My brother saw my agita- 
tion, and sent my mother to talk with me. She 
suggested that when we went to the hotel room, I 
just take off my dress and rest in my slip fora 
while. Not rush things. We did this in the 
afternoon before the reception. I asked my new 
husband in a small voice if it would embarrass 
him if I took off my dress. We lay on the bed 
and rested. When it was time, we dressed in our 
wedding clothes and went to the reception. 


That night, after the reception, I felt 
better. We went to the hotel. He helped me 
take off my wedding dress. (It had 2,000 tiny 


buttons.) I went into the bathroom and put on my 
nightgown. I stood there, and steeled myself, 
and went out. We kissed. We knelt in prayer 
together. Then we got into bed and turned out 
the light. And as we turned to each other, and 


embraced each other, it was suddenly totally all 
right. We loved each other. We kissed, we 
held, we touched, oh, so gradually, oh, so ten- 
derly. Oh, so gently. This went on for about 
six hours. We both were very inhibited, but we 
became more and more passionate loving. It was 
finally consumated in a semi-sex act which to 
this day, for both of us, has never been 
equalled. Technically, we didn't have inter- 
course, but only technically. I don't remember 
our first real experience, but I know it was 
great, as was every time that first year. We 
couldn't get enough of each other. We were 
amazed, astounded, delighted by the wonderful 
new thing we had discovered together. The birth 
of our first baby a year later didn't stop a 
thing. We had a marvelous experience the night 
before she was born, and we used to joke that 
she must have had dents in her head. Oh, what 
sensual things we were. 


After her birth, my sexual feelings halted 
until she was about four months old, when they 
began to return gradually. When her brother was 
born a year later, it took longer for them to 
return. I felt that the actual abuse of giving 
birth had damaged my nerve endings, and it took 
time for them to heal. 


I am now in my late forties. My sexual 
feelings are not nearly so potent, nor are my 
husband's. Once in a while, now, I explode. 
But more often, it is comfortable, loving, 
pleasant. It is good. 


The conclusions that I have come to from all 
this are the following: It is not necessarily 
bad to be ignorant of sex. I cannot tell you 
the great sense of joy and love my husband and I 
have about the way we learned and discovered sex 
together. In fact, I look back on my dating 
years, and I greatly fear to be ever placed ina 
dating situation again, because I wonder if I 
would be able to resist men now as I could so 
easily in my youth. I also learned that al- 
though I had had severe bad feelings about my 
own purity, they were false, and they did not 
preclude me from having an extremely delightful 
sex life. 


But the feeling that ignorance may be an 
asset does have a dark side. My oldest daughter 
confided to her sister that she didn't ex- 
perience sexual satisfaction until after she'd 
been married a year. I learned this shortly 
after my second daughter was married, and she 
confided it to me as she was telling me that her 
wedding night had been sort of a "so what" 
experience. I felt that because sex had been so 
good for me, it must come easily to everyone. 
How could I know that some might not be blessed 
with an extremely shy husband, a gradual wedding 
consumation that ended in total ecstasy. 


I thought about my daughter all that day, 
about my feelings that sexual experiences were 
only to be between a husband and a wife, and I 
decided that it was sad not to have had sexual 
satisfaction for the entire first year of 
marriage. I went to my second daughter, and 
told her some things she could do to make it 
more exciting, things my husband and I had 
discovered over the years, when it began to take 
more and more to bring the same result. I 
didn't much like admitting my own sexuality to 
my daughter. But she needed my help. And I 
told her specifically positions, actions, and 
other things she could do to bring about her own 
satisfaction. She confided later that it 
worked. 


A happy sex life doesn't come for everyone, 
and how sad. But no one needs to suffer along 
year after year. I laugh at my husband some- 
times when he expresses guilt at enjoying sex so 
much. We have suffered and bled so much in 
other aspects of life, I am thankful that we 
have always had that healing island to go to, to 
bring ourselves together again. 


And finally, don't believe that religious 
people have a hard time having a good sex life. 
I often smile secretly at my husband, and I have 
observed other secret smiles passing between 
other deeply religious couples. I believe the 
truly religious are so because they are passion- 
ate. We are told Heavenly Father is passionate. 
Jesus was passionate. And the most passionate 
thing there is is sex. Whatever I care about, I 
care about it passionately. What we have to do 
is open ourselves up to this passion. 


Name Withheld 


P.S. In addition, I want to say that I 
firmly believe that the greatest blessings in 
heaven will be reserved for those who retain 
their sexual purity from a position of strength, 
as those dear single sisters are who wrote how 
difficult it is for them. In spite of their 
sexual longings, they keep themselves. What 
strength they are gathering. How I admire them. 
My husband frustrates me so much sometimes that 
I could hit him with a tent pole, but if I had 
absolutely no sexual outlet, even with my 
diminished needs, could I stay strong as they 
do? I pray to God so, but who knows? 
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